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Decisively 


FIRST IN PITTSBURGH 


in Transportation, Hotel and Resort Advertising 
for the First 10 Months of 1930 


The leadership of the Press in Travel and Resort advertising is 
indisputably established by the following facts: 


From January 1 to November 1, 1930 


Twice as much Transportation linage appeared in The Press as in the other 
evening-Sunday newspaper. 


36,000 more lines of Transportation advertising appeared in The Press than 
in the morning paper. 


25 per cent more Hotel and Resort advertising linage appeared in The Press 
than in both other Pittsburgh papers combined. 


Concentrate your appropriation in The Press—the newspaper with The Habit of Producing Results. 
The Press maintains the only newspaper Travel Bureau in Pittsburgh—a popular source of Travel 
Information and Suggestions. 


THE POWER OF THE PRESS 
IN PITTSBURGH 


(During the first ten months of 1930) 


First in Retail Display linage First in Classified linage 
First in General Display linage First in Total Advertising linage. 


This leadership maintained in spite of the fact that Department Store advertis- 
ing was withheld from The Press during January and February due to a dis- 


cussion on rate-making principles. 


All statements based on figures from Media Records, Inc., properly exclusive 
of linage in a national magazine distributed with other Pittsburgh Sunday paper. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING __—— MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT 
DEPARTMENT OF BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD . . « OF THE UNITED PRESS 
NEWSPAPERS ; and of 


230 PARK AVENUE, N. Y. C. poprecan neni MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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THE SPENDABLE MILLIONS 
OF A MILLION SPENDERS ARE 
YOURS FOR THE TAKING ... 


es 


NEW YORK. A 


a /ullion Ca 


S THE bird in the hand ever so 

fat that you don't want the 
two in the bush? 

‘Most any bird in the New 
York market is big enough to 
make you think so. Especially if 
you haven't seen what's in the 
bush. 

But, just for the fun of it, take 
a look while we pull back the 
shrubbery. See? . . . A million 


UNDAY 


families . . . 801,334 in or within 
50 miles of city limits . . . 34% 
of all the city families and 49% 
of all the suburban families who 
read standard size Sunday 
papers ... They're all readers 
of the modernized Sunday New 
York American ... and 69.3% 
of them readers of only the 
American, the least-duplicated 
of standard size Sunday New 
York newspapers. 

Maybe your bird in the hand 
is worth what you see in the 
bush . . . Maybe you can't 
handle your share of a million 
more customers and the 
$2,241,100,500 which they 
spend every year... Well, 
there's hardly a chance that 
they'll bother you unless you 
advertise in the Sunday Amer- 
ican! 
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SALES 


MAN AGEMENT 


WITH THE 
CONSUMER 


IN THE 


SADDLE 


Most selling mechanisms were 
developed in easy times and in 
a seller’s market. Now condi- 
tions are quite the reverse. 
Today the consumer sits in the 
saddle and knows he is going 
to stay there. 


Some sales machines need scrap- 
ping, others need adjusting and 
speeding up. 


Bigelow, Kent, Willard & 
Company are experienced in 
developing power from sales 
‘motors. 


way we shall be glad to outline 
our Service and present creden- 
tials of our experience. 


Without obligating you in any | 


BIGELOW, 


KENT, WILLARD 
AND CO., INC. 

@ 
Consulting Engineers 
and Accountants 
Merchandising 
Counselors 
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BY WALTER MANN 


“What Is X-City?” 


“The titan force which once brought 
men together behind the same mud walls 
and beneath the same thatched roofs is at 
work again. But now, with science its 
slave, it can defy time and space. It lifts 
out of the hearts of all the cities of Amer- 
ica the men and the institutions whose 
dominating power has given them a com- 
mon purpose. It sets them down in a 
— community and makes them neigh- 

ors. 

“These men make up the population of 
a new city, X-City. Eligible for its citizen- 
ship are those 183,000 Americans whose 
income and position, whose money and 
power, earn for them a place in this com- 
munity of interests.* 

“The incomes of the United States Daily 
subscribers (who constitute X-City) as 
established by two surveys, range from 
$5,000 to $250,000 a year, the average in- 
come being slightly over $30,000 a year. 
Eighty-four per cent earn $10,000 a year 
or over. 

““X-City People Have High Incomes” 

According to recent studies made by the 
United States Daily we note that X-City 
people buy quality products in liberal 
quantities and provide an individual pur- 
chase market for: 

$300,000,000 worth of foods. 

More than $3,120,000,000 worth of fine 
homes requiring more than $936,000,000 
worth of furnishings. 

200,000 automobiles (first, second and 
third cars). 

$84,000,000 worth of wearing apparel. 

Travel (a per person average of $1,645 
a year in business travel alone). 

180,000 or more radios and accessories. 

Men’s high-grade toilet accessories, 

Sports accessories from golf balls to 
yachts. 

Ginger ale and table waters by the case. 

Insurance. 

Smokers’ requisites. 

High-grade securities. 


Also that— 


“Industry Is Concentrated in X-City” 


“In X-City is concentrated the small 
group of corporations which do 80 per cent 
of America’s business; life insurance com- 
panies which purchase 90 per cent of the 
nation’s securities; the banks which hold 
40 per cent of the nation’s deposits; the 
railroads hauling nearly 90 per cent of the 
freight and passenger traffic of the nation. 
They represent a market for: 

Industrial equipment. 

Furnaces and locomotives. 

Tractors and cranes. 

Machinery and machine tools of every 
kind. 

Trucks and salesmen’s cars. 

Construction materials. 

Office equipment. 

*X-City is a descriptive title for the 183,000-odd 
readers of the United States Daily, not the un- 
known quantity which ‘'X’’ usually represents 
as an algebraic equation. 


Office furniture. 

Filing cabinets, 

Check-writers and protectors. 
Typewriters. 

Heating and ventilating systems. 
Fuels: Coal, oil, gas, and electricity, 


Multiple Readership of a New Kind} 


“Three separate studies made by differ. 
ent authorities involving a testimony of 
7,000 individuals establish the fact that 
the average reader reads two and a frac. 
tion newspapers a day and spends an aver- 
age of seven and a half minutes on each. 

“Two separate surveys of the United 
States Daily’s circulation show it to have 
a proved readership of more than 120,000 
heads of families. 

“Since January 1, 1930, we have te. 
ceived 5,970 letters from subscribers tell- 
ing how they read the United States Dail). 
Analysis reveals that the average time spent 
reading this paper is in excess of fifteen 
minutes. 

“X-City residents spend twice as much 
time reading the fourteen to sixteen pages 
of the United States Daily as is spent on 
the forty to fifty page metropolitan daily. 

“Further analysis of the letters received 
by the United States Daily shows: 

91 per cent of its copies are personally 
read by one or more responsible executives. 

3 per cent of its copies go to clubs, as- 
sociations, business libraries for general 
membership reading. 

3 per cent of its copies are read by 
assistants or clerks. 

But 3 per cent of its copies are not read 
at all. 

In this big volume we find “comparisons 
between three leading metropolitan papers 
and the United States Daily, giving the 
milline cost of advertising to the high- 
income readers (those having incomes of 
$10,000 a year and up)” as follows: 


Circula- Subscribers x 

tion of with incomes Milline rate 

leading of $10,000 a __for this high 

City paper year and over income group 

Bosses SSR 7,182 $62.67 
B isos (GB589 6,144 40.67 
Css), ease? 3,169 157.77 
X-City (U.S. 


Daily) 40,000 33,600 


“No allowance is made in this compatl- 
son for the multiple readership (explained 
above) of more than three heads of fam- 
ilies per copy of the United States Dail). 
Thus disregarding more than 80,000 effec- 
tive advertising circulation. 


“Conclusions” 
“1, X-City residents are the informed 
leaders of the country. What they 
(Continued on page 407) 


+ “Since each additional reader represents 
separate family, a buying unit distinct from sche 
reader, this constitutes a new kind of mu mi 
readership. A proved average of 3.2 Pei 
read 40,000 copies of the United States. on 
every day, making a total readership of 
than 120,000.’’ eal 

** “This milline rate is figured at the oo” 
lineage rate for the United States Daily. ign 
at the 50,000-line rate, the milline cost 
be $7.44.” 
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WHERE 
THEY BUY 


PATHFINDER'S recent nation-wide 
survey among its readers re- 
vealed very interesting data on 
the buying habits of small town 
people. 


82 4% trade in | or more towns 


other than their own. 


60 % travel more than 10 miles. 


10 4% travel 75 miles or more. 


CROSS-ROADS distribution is 
not necessary to service this 
33,000,000 small:town market. 
The Pathfinder readers trade as 
follows: 


33.8% in towns of over 50,000 
population. 


30.3% in towns ‘of 10,000 to 
50,000 population. 


13.4% in towns of 5,000 to 
10,000 population. 


20.5% in towns of less than 
5,000 population. 


71.4% readers reported own- 
ing | or more automobiles. 


ONE national advertiser writes, 
"The problem of reaching the 
small town customer is the most 
difficult and yet the mast prom- 
ising we have today. 


THE PATHFINDER has given this 
advertiser information and data 
that will probably solve his prob- 
lem. The small town residents 
must be sold where they live 
not where they buy. 


WE WOULD LIKE TO TELL YOU 
ABOUT THIS MARKET. 


The Pathfinder Publishing Co. 


Washington, D. C. 


New York City 
- Chicago, Ill. 


420 Lexington Avenue, - 
307 North Michigan Avenue, 


These most valuable booklets of the week will be sent free to 
executive readers who make a separate request for each one on their 


business letterheads. 
which publish them. 


Booklets will be mailed by the companies 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., Reader’s Service Bureau, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Markets and Media 


The Big Little Towns of Nebraska. 
This survey gives the results of an in- 
vestigation by the Nebraska Farmer 
which covered every retail store in 
sixty-seven towns, all but one of which 
were under 2,500 population. It was 
found that “a million-dollar retail 
volume is average for a town of 840 
people, and 80 per cent of that volume 
comes from the farmers.”” Each town 
is treated individually, its population 
and the extent of its trading area 
given, its businesses listed with the 
total annual sales of each, this figure 
then broken down into town sales and 
farm sales. A map of Nebraska is 
provided showing the location of these 
rich small towns and their trading 
areas. The recapitulation of 1929 
retail sales in these sixty-seven Ne- 
braska towns is another interesting 
feature. 


Rotogravure Newspaper Markets. A 
highly informative and _ interesting 
booklet done in rotogravure by Kim- 
berly-Clark. Each spread is devoted 


- to one of fifty-six principal rotogravure 


markets: in the country. One page 


presents a map of the city with its 


trading area, and the opposite page 
gives the salient facts about the city 
which give it its unique merchandis- 
ing potentialities. 


Three Unusual Maps. A merchandis- 
ing map of the United States, size 
fifteen by eleven inches, showing the 
1,196 tested key markets which yield 
75 per cent of the country’s buying 
revenue, as covered by the 1,744 
Woolworth stores in which the Tower 
magazines are sold. Small insets show 
the intensive coverage of metropolitan 
areas by the Woolworth chain of five 
and ten cent stores. 


The Business and Agricultural Out- 
look for 1931. This reprint of an 
address given on November 11 before 
the National Fertilizer Association by 
F. B. Nichols, managing editor the 
Capper Farm Press, is a thorough and 
expert analysis of the probable pur- 


chasing power of the farmer next year. 
Those of us who are city dwellers hear 
the many wails raised by or for far- 
mers but do not hear the good things. 
Mr. Nichols predicts a better era than 
that which prevailed from 1922 to 
1929. 


Advertising and Selling 


Advertising and Selling Times by the 
New Dodge Plan. Any manufacturer 
whose product is used in the building 
line will want this book explaining 
how the Dodge code based on the 
Dodge Reports automatically effects 
timed mailings and coordinates sales 
calls. By a simple process it enables 
you to reach the owner, the architect, 
the engineer, the contractor and the 
sub-contractors at the moment of their 
appointment to a job. To illustrate, 
each step of a complete mailing cam- 
paign as it would be followed through 
by a linoleum manufacturer is traced 
to show the application of the method. 
Not only does it facilitate accurately 
timed mailings, but signals the psy- 
chological moment for tying in. with 
salesmen’s calls. 


Field Research 


Field Research and Net Profits. An 
outline of the research methods by 
which A. C. Nielsen & Company, Chi- 
cago have effected sales increases for 
such companies as the Aluminum 
Company of America, American Radi- 
ator Company, General Electric, Wam- 
sutta Mills, Armstrong Cork Company 
and three hundred more, ranging from 
international corporations to many of 
medium size and limited operations. 
Field analysis as the Nielsen company 
practices it is in the establishments of 
customers and prospects. They show 
why, being “disinterested” outsiders, 
they are in a better position to get the 
facts about the status of your compet: 
tors’ business, or the regard in which 
your product or your price is held by 
your customers and prospect than your 
own sales department is. These af 
only two of eighteen functions of the 
Nielson service. 
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Significant News 


e@e @ @ Announcement that U. S. Steel and Bethlehem 
Steel had advanced steel prices for deliveries in the first 
quarter of the new year was the most significant news of 
the week. 


e @ @ Several matters of importance to business were 
discussed in the President’s message to Congress this week. 
Of most interest, perhaps, was his recommendation that 
the law-makers overhaul the workings of the anti-trust 
laws in view of changed conditions, with no thought of 
weakening their protection against monopoly. His allusion 
to the capital gain tax was also significant. 


@ @ @ Measuring the extent of the depression in terms 
of conditions in 1928 the President finds that the value 
of department store sales is down 7 per cent, manufactur- 
ing production down 20 per cent, mineral production down 
16 per cent, factory employment down 16 per cent, bank 
deposits up 5 per cent, wholesale prices down 7 per cent 
and cost of living down 6 per cent. 


e @ @ Average commodity prices remained last week 
near the low level established the week before, the Irving 
Fisher index number being 80.6 compared with 80.8. 


® @ @ Cool weather last week gave a fillip to retail 
sales which was felt in many lines. Retailers hope that 
the momentum imparted will carry through the holiday 
season. 


@ @ @ Discounts allowed by National Biscuit have 
been changed, the new schedule taking effect December 1. 
On purchases up to $100 within the month the rate is 10 
per cent; on amounts between $100 and $1,000, 15 per 
cent. Beyond the latter sum the maximum discount of 
17Y, per cent will be allowed. Jobbers get an additional 
24, per cent. Recognition of group buying will be dis- 
continued on January 1. 


© @ @ Details of plans of Ford Motor for an eight- 
cylinder car with an X-type, or airplane, motor are anxi- 
ously awaited. It is known that the company will depend 
on Model A cars for production in the first part of the 
new year. 


® @ @ Henry Ford’s South American rubber plantation 
experiment is reported by the Para correspondent of the 
India Rubber Journal of London to be faring badly. A 
poorly chosen site and labor troubles are said to be the 
obstacles to successful operation. The local government, 
the correspondent says, refused to allow the plantation to 
pay its men the Ford scale of wages. The filial relation 


between this report and the English interest tends to dis- 
credit the news. 


® @ @ Standard Brands announces the establishment 
in Hoboken, New Jersey, at an early date of its largest 
— roasting and packing plant for its Chase & Sanborn 


tand. The expansion is attributed to sucessful merchan- 


ae of coffee sold under that name which bears the roast- 
Ing date. 


: @ @ Another evidence of activity on the part of 
tandard Brands is seen in the announcement that the cor- 
Poration is to begin next month a nation-wide radio broad- 


cast program in behalf of baker's bread made with 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


@ @ @ Mail order house prices in the January cata- 
logues will be from from 5 to 10 per cent lower than 
they were in the fall catalogues. The fall catalogue prices 
were 10 per cent under the prices in the spring catalogues. 
Montgomery Ward sales in November were off more than 
29 per cent over November, 1929. 


@ @ @ Recent cuts in shoe prices are to be maintained, 
executives of most of the large chain store companies say, 
although at least one company announces discontinuance 
of the 10 per cent concession made last month. Melville 
Shoe reports a gain of 15 per cent in sales since the price 
reduction on November 1 and expects record-breaking 
volume for the year. 


@ @ @ Brown Shoe earned $4.22 a share on its out- 
standing stock in the fiscal year ended October 31, 1930, 
compared with $5.78 the year before. Net sales in 1930 
were $29,018,975 compared with $36,753,955 in 1929. 


@ e@ e Florida citrus fruit growers are urged by the 
Federal Farm Board to undertake a cooperative marketing 
program like that of the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change. The Florida Citrus Exchange handled half of 
the state’s crop this year. 


@ @ e Every car in the 1931 Hudson-Essex lines is 
lower in price than the same type at its introduction last 
year. The recent statement in this place that the low 
prices had been reduced and the high prices increased 
proves to have given an erroneous impression 


@ @ e@ Proposed standards for corn, peas and tomatoes 
under the McNary-Mapes amendment to the Pure Food 
Law is to be considered at the convention of the Tri-State 
Packers’ Association in Philadelphia December 10-12. The 
movement to extend food standards is spreading rapidly. 


e@ e@ e Prices of soft surface coverings were reduced 
from 10 to 25 per cent with the opening of the spring 
season this week, Bigelow-Sanford taking the lead. 


@ e e Decrease in wholesale trade in October was re- 
ported this week by the Federal Reserve System as follows: 
groceries, 12 per cent; dry goods, 24 per cent; hardware, 
22 per cent; and drugs, 10 per cent. 


@ @ @ An increase in first class postal rates from two 
to two and one-half cents for each ounce or’ fraction 
thereof, except on postal cards and private post cards, was 
recommended this week by Postmaster-General Brown. 


@ @ @ The Government, in the case of the packers’ 
motion for modification of the consent decree against them, 
took a definite stand in briefs submitted to the court this 
week, asking for denial of the plea because of the danger 
of restoring a monopoly. 


@ @ @ Royal Dutch-Shell Oil, London despatches in- 
form us, is prepared to raise prices of crude oil in this 
country provided its competitors here do the same. Oil 
interests in this country say the anti-trust laws forbid the » 
action suggested. 
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Men, 


Machines, 
and Purchasing 
Power 


Until now, new industries have grown 
fast enough to take up the slack in labor 
which has resulted where machines have 
displaced men. But with the situation 
reversed—with technological improve- 
ment advancing more rapidly than new 
industries are developing, what is going 
to happen to mass purchasing power? 


AMES Il. 

DAVIS, Secre- 

tary of Labor, 

laid his finger 
upon the simple 
truth that production 
and consumption are 
Siamese twins, who 
cannot be severed 
without the death of 
both. He was dis- 
cussing, in a recent 
address, the constant 
technological im- 
provements _ provid- 
ing machines 
evetywhere to do 
work hitherto done 
by humans. Granting 
that the course of 


technical improve- 
ment, with its re- 
Photograph courtesy _ of 


Horace Scandlin Studios, 
Inc., and Bartlett Orr 
Press. 


“No one apparently 
cares anything 
about what is to 
become of displaced 
labor. No one 
thinks of it in terms 
of purchasing 
power.” 
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sulting displacement of labor, is 
inevitable, he asked what industry 
proposed to do about it. For to dis- 
place a man, whether he be a skilled 
artisan at high wages or an unskilled 
laborer at low wages, is to destroy, 
for the time being, that much pur- 
chasing power. If that purchasing 
power is to be replaced, the displaced 
man must get another job. Are we 
to be forever content to leave to 
Providence, chance, or some vaguely 
imagined magic tendency in events, 
to provide a displaced man with 
work in some other field, and so te- 
store his purchasing power? 
Business men have always gone 
upon the hypothesis that production 
and consumption were separate fields 
and that consequently there is n0 
need to think of one in terms of the 
other. While the country was grow- 
ing up and, with the rest of the world, 
building its industrial future, there 
was no need to consider where the 
buyer was getting the money to pay 
for one’s goods. In those days each 
improvement in machinery opened up 
a new industry, providing almost at 
once a new power capable of absorb- 
ing all the labor that could be brought 
into its field. It is true that the 
nineteenth century suffered many ups 
and downs, mostly because of political 
mismanagement or recurring public 
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madness of speculation; but in general 
the industrial situation was a simple 
matter. 

Abstractly, doubtless every man 
knew it was better for the whole 
community to be prosperous and 
contented, but in practice it would 
have been regarded as absurd to won- 
der whether an improvement in one’s 
own production methods, leading to 
the displacement of labor and conse- 
quent cutting of costs, was or was 
not a good thing. On the contrary, 
it was universally held, and, for that 
matter, is generally held to this day 
among business men, that whoever 
can displace labor and thereby cut 
costs is doing a fin piece of work. 


What Unemployment Means 


Hitherto, indeed, keeping produc- 
tion and consumption in different 
compartments of the business brain 
has worked pretty well. It has 
worked, because until now the prog- 
ress of technological improvement has 
never been rapid enough to keep up 
with the development of new indus- 
tries. Displaced labor has been 
absorbed without dislocating the in- 
dustrial mechanism. Moreover, the 
motor car industry came into being 
thirty years ago in time to start the 
twentieth century on a new and 
dazzling rapid course. The electrical 
industries, on a large scale, entered 
shortly afterwards. But the state of 
affairs at present is neither so simple 
nor so encouraging. The probability 
is slight that a new industry will be 
developed which shall take up the 
load for so long: carried by the motor 
car, and which apparently is beginning 
to slip from its control. Meanwhile, 
technological improvement continues. 
No one apparently, save a few dis- 
turbing thinkers like Stuart Chase and 
the Secretary of Labor, cares anything 
about what is to become of this dis- 
placed labor. No one cares, because 
apparently no one thinks of it in terms 
of purchasing power. The moment 
one realizes that every man out of a 
job means that much less purchasing 
power and therefore that much less 
consumption, an altogether different 
complexion is put upon affairs. 

It is this aspect of the matter upon 
which I lay stress. I am no alarmist. 
I have faith in the United States. 1 
believe that society will in due course 
tealize the problems it has to face in 
this current world of ever-increasing 
mechanical complexity, and will take 
steps to protect itself. On the other 

and, for business men to decline to 
face facts is not merely wrong, but 
even ridiculous. 

We are living in a business age. 
Economic problems are the most 
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powerful and the most complex with 
which we have to deal. This nation 
was founded on a basis of construction 
entirely political, and until the Civil 
War, American interests, on the large 
scale at any rate, were political inter- 
ests. Today we live in an age in 
which the motive forces are economic. 
Business depends for its existence 
upon the principle of private initia- 
tive, leading to private profit. Profit 
being our driving force, we tend to 
think in terms of it exclusively. This 
cannot be helped. Yet when economic 
principles determine the fate of every 
man, woman and child, the principle 
of private profit is too narrow to serve 
as the only principle motivating busi- 
ness. 


BY 
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Director of Acoustic Research, 
American Steel & Wire Company, 
Chicago 


Equally important is the principle 
of interdependence. To have profit 
we must sell. To sell we must have 
something salable; and also someone 
to buy it. Those who actually make 
what is sold are not the only parties 
to the affair. Those who sell are as 
important, and, technically, are as 
much producers. In an economic age, 
the greatest intensity of selling, main- 
tained at all times, becomes ever more 
and more necessary. Moreover, so- 
ciety daily becomes more intensely 
interlocked and interdependent. 

Hence, the constant vital need of a 
society like ours is to maintain a vast 
reservoir of buying power—only an- 
other way of saying that every able- 
bodied adult must be kept busy, 
earning directly or indirectly, some- 
thing to put into this reservoir. 
Whenever some improvement in tech- 
nology displaces men or women, pur- 
chasing power is reduced. If this 
process goes on steadily, the effect 
upon our reservoir of purchasing 
power may be unfortunate. In such 
a case sales slacken, unemployment is 
therefore increased, the reservoir dries 
up rapidly and a period of business 
depression sets in. Such a period we 
are now going through. 

This state of affairs is what has 
been called ‘technological unemploy- 
ment.’” Very probably, forces which 
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give rise to it will continue to grow 
in power and influence, and the prob- 
lem of restoring displaced purchasing 
power will become more and more 
insistent as time goes on. 

When I talk of displacement in this 
way I include all workers, no matter 
what their relation to industry and 
business, who may find themselves, 
owing to mergers, economies of pro- 
duction, or whatever cause, compelled 
to seek new places for themselves in 
the economic structure. 

So far, surely, we shall all be 
agreed, but now comes the difficult 
stage of the discussion. Production 
has become something very like a 
science, and is treated objectively, 
without thought of the human interests 
involved. This process of scientific 
development is probably inevitable, 
but its human results are beginning 
to be serious. Until recently we could 
always feel sure that displaced labor 
would speedily find for itself new 
gainful occupations. Therefore, the 
individual business man did not have 
to consider how he was to create a 
purchasing power able to buy his 
product. He devoted himself—and, 
of course, still does so—exclusively to 
creating desires, leaving the question 
of from where the purchasing power 
was to come to the gods of Chance. 
On the selling side, business has been 
and still is, so to speak, a big bundle 
of private games, with each individual 
player indignantly protesting against 
any attempt to limit his right to play 
his own game in his own way. 


No Ready-made Remedy 


Production, in fact, is a matter of 
engineering; distribution continues to 
be a pseudo-science. When we want 
to make something we call in an en- 
gineer. When we want to sell we 
consult a fortune-teller. 

No ready-made remedy exists. So- 
called remedies, such as those en- 
visaged by the Socialists and the 
Communist left wing, merely involve 
a vast and bewildering addition to 
the machinery of distribution, without 
any corresponding attempt to face the 
question, so vital to their case, how 
the spirit of public service is to be 
substituted for the spirit of private 
gain. I do not believe that the ills 
of this economic age can be cured by 
any additional dosage of processes or 
programs. There are too many of 
these now. 

Something might be done, neverthe- 
less. First there is needed and can 
be had, I think, a change in the vision 
of the individual business man. If 
he can see that this world has become 
so completely interdependent in all its 

(Continued on page 406) 


Chart B. The company found a definite 
relationship existing between sales volume 
and profits, and the distance of markets 


from the central distributing center. 
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How W. & J. Sloane Cut Waste 


with a Rebuilt Sales Plan 


HE real solution to many of 
the problems of distribution 
waste would appear to be the 
planning of a new mechanism 
‘ designed to meet the demands of each 
industry, its products and its markets; 
supplemented by a thorough training 
of its personnel. 

There is only one agent in industry 
who can take upon himself this task 
of planning and training; that is the 
manufacturer. No doubt some com- 
panies have made considerable prog- 
ress in organizing such a system for 
themselves. It has been my good 
fortune to participate in the planning 
and execution of such a project and 
the fact we have achieved definite re- 
sults makes me feel that some small 
part of what is to follow may prove 
helpful to others also wrestling with 
sales problems. 

What I am about to describe to 


*From an address delivered before The 
Taylor Society, Inc., December 3, in New 
York. The complete transcript of the ad- 
dress will appear in The Taylor Society 
(29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York) 
Bulletin. 


oY *. A PLATTE* 
Firm Member, Anderson, Davis & Hyde, Inc., New York City 


you is work done by W. & J. Sloane, 
as selling agents for a group of manu- 
facturers of floor coverings, in the 
organizing of their distributing ma- 
chine. 

In November, 1928, W. & J. Sloane 
were confronted with the problem of 
selling the output of four large mills, 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Com- 
pany, C. H. Masland & Sons, Inc., 
the Barrymore Seamless Wiltons, Inc., 
and the W. & J. Sloane Manufactur- 
ing Company, makers of linoleums, 
representing a combined annual vol- 
ume of about $45,000,000. Sloane 
then had a few salesmen covering the 
retail trade. They also had a sales 
force selling to jobbers, most of 
whom carried other products besides 
floor coverings. 

After considerable study, it was de- 
cided to coordinate a group of existing 
jobbing organizations into a distribu- 
tion network rather than establish a 
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direct selling force. We first deter- 
mined on the distribution centers, 
then we selected jobbers with the best 
management and facilities for render- 
ing service. In a number of places 
we had to leave blanks in our original 
set-up. 

A written sales policy was then 
drawn up so that the jobber would 
be placed in the position of an, integer 
in the distribution system instead of 
a customer of the manufacturer. It 
was necessary to hammer on this con- 
tinually in order to convince the job- 
ber of his true status. His past 
experience had been diametrically op- 
posite and we had difficulty in con- 
vincing him of our sincerity. We 
had to eliminate the word “jobber,” 
and we can definitely say that today 
he regards himself as a “distributor, 
a part of our machine; interested in 
the success of our policy because he 
has profited under that policy. 
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The next job was to solve the con- 
fused price situation in the floor 
covering industry. As late as 1928 
a large part of this industry’s output 
was disposed of by auction to jobbers 
and retailers. This resulted in an 
infinite number of prices everywhere. 
No one knew what the price on a rug 
should be since he did not know what 
that rug cost him. He bought a job 
lot and tried to average out a profit 
for himself. 

We solved this riddle by establish- 
ing zone prices on all our merchan- 
dise for all our distributors.+ This 
pticing involved the determination of 
basic factory costs, transportation and 
handling costs and the establishment 
of definite profit markups for our dis- 
tributors. We then asked all our 
distributors to adhere to our price 
schedules and we were told again and 
again that we were attempting the im- 
possible, but now, two years later, I 
can report that the plan is operating 
successfully. Even in this year of de- 
pression, schedules have been main- 
tained and distributors are enthusiastic 
in their support of the plan. I am 


work. And he had the incentive to 
learn more about his business and how 
to conduct it at a greater profit to 
himself. 

This was obviously an educational 
job for Sloane; a five-year task. The 
objective was to leave in each center 
a strong independent distributor, 
combing the territory thoroughly, 
Operating at a profit and refraining 
from extending his activities so far 
afield that he would endanger the 
operations of other Sloane distributors. 

To show you how Sloane went 
about this task, I have selected the 
Minneapolis distributor as an exam- 

le. 

‘ A study of such a jobbing area 
from the point of view of sales would 
indicate that about 85 per cent of the 
total volume obtained would be se- 
cured from the area outlined on map 
A. Although a certain amount of 
sales can be obtained from the areas 
adjacent to this territory, east and 
west, in many cases this increase in 
volume can be obtained only at a very 
high selling cost. A study of almost 
any other so-called jobbing area will 


The details of the reorganization of the sales set-up 
of W. & J. Sloane, as outlined by Mr. Platte, seem 
so valuable to concerns in other fields that the main 
portions of his discussion are being presented to Sales 
Management readers in two parts. Part I appears 
here; Part II will be printed in next week’s issue. 


sure none would care to return to the 
chaotic distributing methods. The 
work of organizing that machine is 
far from finished, for the element of 
time is all important. It was planned 
that this basic work should extend over 
a petiod of five years and we are now 
beginning our third. 

Although Sloane now had a dis- 
tributing machine, they still had to 
make it work effectively. ‘They real- 
ized that if an efficient job was to be 
done, each distributor had to be made 
into a self-sustaining, profitable unit 
serving’ a logical area. Each had to 
be converted from a haphazard 
trader” into the equivalent of a 
branch sales and warehousing or- 
ganization. The advantage of this 
was that the distributor was operating 
his own business. He was not an 
employe. He had the incentive to 


e—. 


+ For map showing the zones as set up 
y W. & J. Sloane see SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, July 20, 1929, and accompanying 
aticle, “How We Grabbed a Strangle 
Hold on the Price-Cutting Problem.” 


demonstrate to you that similar con- 
ditions apply. We recommended that 
each distributor make an analysis of 
his own sales by counties to isolate 
that nucleus in which he could make 
the greatest profit per dollar of sales 
because of low selling cost. 

That nucleus obtained by the sug- 
gested study would give what we term 
a distributor’s sales area in counter 
distinction to a jobbing area. While 
the Minneapolis distributor will send 
salesmen outside of this distributing 
area to train and to obtain orders from 
certain accounts he has held for many 
years, his real activity will take place 
within the confines of the outlined 
area. This chart also shows the ex- 
tent of normal operations of other 
Sloane distributors. We believe that 
a wise manufacturer will so arrange 
his distribution system so that he can 
minimize duplication of activity by his 
own distributors; in other words, pre- 
vent them from taking business away 
from each other. Some duplication 
must, of necessity, occur for it is im- 


possible to develop sharp lines of 
demarcation. If, however, these over- 
lapping zones are made as small as 
possible, then there will be less waste 
of sales effort on the part of all dis- 
tributors with resultant decrease in 
selling expense and resultant net in- 
crease in profits. In any study of a 
distributor territory, this internal com- 
petition with the network must be 
recognized. 

Having outlined the territory of 
major operation and established the 
boundaries of competition within the 
network, the next step involved the 
evaluation of that territory, from the 
standpoint of potential volume, pref- 
erably by counties, in such a manner 
that the distributor might have those 
necessary yardsticks that will enable 
him to determine the success or fail- 
ure of his own operations, not only 
as a whole but also in specific dis- 
tricts. Recognizing that other manu- 
facturers will be operating in this 
territory, either directly or through 
other distributors, we have applied to 
these total market figures national per- 
centages, getting thereby a picture of 
the amounts which Sloane can readily 
hope to obtain. In many territories 
the position -of a Sloane distributor 
will be so dominant that he can hope 
to obtain greater sales than these na- 
tional averages would indicate. 


Percentage Zones 


Having arrived at what we know 
as the Sloane county evaluation, in 
total dollars, the next step was to 
break down these figures by the mills 
for whom Sloane are selling agents. 

In the Minneapolis territory there 
is a total market, according to fore- 
cast, of approximately $6,500,000, of 
which Sloane has every reason to ex- 
pect at least $1,630,000, based on 
national averages. 

We have stated that internal com- 
petition with other Sloane distributors 
must be recognized. We must also 
recognize the fact that large depart- 
ment stores are loath to place orders 
through distributors. For that reason, 
the Minneapolis distributor does not 
expect to obtain 100 per cent of the 
total Sloane business in his territory. 
Furthermore, the farther a retailer is 
situated from the distributing point 
the more difficult it becomes for his 
distributor to render adequate service 
and the more easily another distrib- 
utor may compete for that business. 
Chart B shows this sales area divided 
into percentage zones demonstrating 
this principle. The extent of these 
zones is determined entirely by loca- 
tion of other distributing points. It 
is perfectly obvious that a Chicago 

(Continued on page 400) 
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A Eureka dealer’s floor display featuring free attachments 


Nation-wide Newspaper Drive 


- Doubles Eureka Vacuum Sales 


ECENT experience has con- 

vinced us that business has 

turned the corner, that there is 

a market for all classes of mer- 
chandise, and that all that is required 
for an immediate revival of buying 
is intensive and extensive advertising 
of genuine values. 

On October 3 we launched a nation- 
wide campaign of newspaper adver- 
tising, making a special offer as an 
inducement to buy now. The response 
was immediate and generous. Sales 
of Eureka vacuum cleaners in October 
were approximately double those of 
September, and preliminary reports 
from our dealer organization all over 
the country indicate that November 
sales were more than double those of 
October. 

We have started the ball rolling 
and we intend to keep it rolling. Dur- 
ing the last two months of the year 
we will spend approximately $100,000 
in advertising and we are positive that 
it will produce commensurate results. 
More than half of this appropriation 
will be invested in newspaper space, 
for we are bidding for immediate 
sales. 

We are being flooded with inquiries 


as to what we did to bring about this 
sudden and extensive revival of buy- 
ing. What we did any manufacturer 
of a nationally advertised product of 
good reputation and attractive price 
can do. It is all quite simple. The 
important point is that we did some- 
thing, instead of continuing to sit 
around “with our feet in ice water,” 
the way business men generally have 
been doing all this year. 

Specifically, we launched a cam- 
paign of advertising in 190 metro- 
politan newspapers, taking thirty- and 
forty-four-inch space in which to fea- 
ture an offer of exceptional values for 
a limited time only, and backed this 
up with an intensive campaign of 
sales promotion among our dealers 
and salesmen. 

The limited-time offer was for a 
complete set of attachments with either 
the Eureka “Standard” or Eureka 
“Special” model. At the same time 
we continued an offer to give a 
Eureka ‘‘Junior,” an electric hand- 
model cleaner which many users prefer 
to attachments for use in cleaning 
everything above the rug, complete 
with hair dryer, in exchange for the 
customer’s old cleaner if she bought 
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one of the Eureka “Standard” models. 

Many Eureka dealers supplemented 
our campaign with their own adver- 
tising in local newspapers, and here is 
an example of the results obtained: 

One department store ran a small 
advertisement in local newspapers the 
day before our national announce- 
ment appeared and during the first 
three hours of the following morning 
made ten floor sales and fifteen ’phone 
deliveries; a total of twenty-five sales 
in the first three hours of the cam- 
paign! 

Another made twenty-eight floor 
sales and twenty-six ’phone deliveries 
the first day. ; 

One of the surprising features of 
the campaign, by the way, and one 
which indicates more than any other 
that the people are buying freely, 1s 
the large number of store sales being 
made. Preliminary reports from the 
field indicate that at least 30 per cent 
of the total sales made so far during 
the campaign are voluntary store sales; 
sales to people who walk into a store 
and buy of their own accord or call 
on the ‘phone and ask to have 4 
cleaner delivered. 

Our direct sales organization has 
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On October 3 Eureka launched an advertising campaign 
in 190 metropolitan centers to feature a special offer on 
October sales beat October, 1929, by 
approximately 100 per cent, and preliminary reports 
indicate that November volume will double October. 


two machines. 


not been idle, however, as is indicated 
by the fact that one branch made sixty 
sales one day and seventy-four an- 
other and sold a total of 618 cleaners 
during the first nine days of Novem- 
ber. 

My desk is loaded right now with 
telegrams from branch managers and 
dealers all over the country and with- 
out exception they report big increases 
in sales and even bigger increases in 
the enthusiasm of their organizations. 

That, briefly, is the story. There 
is some background, however, which 
has an important bearing on the re- 
sults outlined above and which will 
be of interest to readers of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 

For the past two years or more our 
newspaper advertising has not been 
selling as much for us as we thought 
it should. We depend chiefly on 
national magazine advertising to estab- 
lish reputation and consumer accept- 
ance for our product and on newspaper 
advertising for immediate sales, how- 
ever, and in preparing our program 
for 1930 we deviated somewhat from 
our usual custom. Anticipating that 
business would be quiet this year and 
immediate sales difficult to stimulate, 
we decided to increase our magazine 
advertising, even if we had to curtail 
our newspaper appropriation slightly. 


Tripled National Advertising 


We tripled our national advertising 
and for the first time took a full-color 
schedule in three magazines of wide 
citculation, supplemented by black- 
and-white in others. We feel that our 
national advertising this year has been 
something to be proud of and we are 
convinced that it built the foundation 
on which we were able to promote 
this current successful campaign. 
_We reduced our newspaper adver- 
tising probably less than the average 
national advertiser has done this year. 
Meanwhile, we continued to debate 
among ourselves the reasons why 
newspaper advertising did not seem to 
pull as well as it should and what 
could be done to make it pull better. 

Our advertising manager, in an in- 
formal conference with E. C. Tibbets, 
field director of the 100,000 Group of 

merican Cities, suggested that a con- 
sumer survey directed to their readers 
would disclose whether some specific 


BY 
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President, Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
Company, Detroit 


appeal would break the buyers’ strike. 
The suggestion was put into action 
with a questionnaire we had outlined. 

The outcome was that the 100,000 
Group of American Cities called on 
100 representative families in each of 
fifty-five of the sixty-three cities in the 
group, asking the housewives a list 
of specific questions. They obtained 
answers from more than 5,000 house- 
wives and tabulated the results 
in various ways. 

The highly valuable information 
thus obtained can be used to splendid 
advantage in many ways for some 
time to come. Without going into 
further detail concerning the informa- 
tion secured, however, suffice to say 
that we became convinced it was time 
to make an aggressive move. 


Like other manufacturers, we had 
been holding back since the first of 
the year, overcome and bound by our 
own timidity. Like other manufac- 
turers, we had a considerable cash 
surplus, at least some of which should 
be spent in an effort to stimulate busi- 
ness. We were convinced that people 
would buy if the product were na- 
tionally advertised, enjoyed a good 
reputation, and were attractively 
priced. Our product met all these 
requirements. 

We needed something more entic- 
ing than the regular low price and 
easy terms, and in studying the situa- 
tion we concluded that our Eureka 
“Special,” practically the same model 
which won the grand prize at the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition in Phila- 
delphia in 1926, selling then for 
$53.50, now $39.50, could be featured 
to best advantage. The regular price 
was low and this, supplemented by a 
complete set of attachments which re- 
tail regularly at $6, should be suf- 
ficient inducement to many to buy 
now. 

I would like to emphasize the point 
that we did not cut prices, because it 
is difficult to restore regular prices 
when normalcy returns. What we did 
was ‘throw in” the attachments, the 
manufacturing cost of which is rela- 


tively small, and we did that only for 
a limited time. We continued to ad- 
vertise and sell models at the regular 
advertised prices. 

We had offered the Eureka “Junior” 
in exchange for the customer’s old 
cleaner when she bought a new Eureka 
Standard in previous campaigns and 
we continued the offer during this one. 
There are several advantages of the 
plan to us, as well as to the customer, 
and it has worked out well. The 
Junior model, with hair dryer attach- 
ment, is nationally advertised at 
$19.50 and prospects recognize its 
value for that reason. Instead of 
getting an allowance of from $3 to 
$12 for their old machine, which 
many manufacturers offer regularly, 
they get a handy little cleaner worth 
$19.50 when they turn in their old 
cleaner on a new Eureka “Standard” 
at $56.50. 


$84 Worth for $56.50 


This limited-time offer also included 
a set of attachments free which, with 
the Standard model, retails for $8, 
hence the purchaser of a Eureka Stand- 
ard model got $84 worth for $56.50 
and her old cleaner. 

This was an attractive offer to the 
prospect, the loss to us on individual 
units was small, and the increased 
volume more than compensated for 
this loss. 

The advance merchandising cam- 
paign consisted of furnishing dealers 
with window trim, floor and counter 
displays, door hangers to be used in 
canvassing, stuffers and other helps, 
and of injecting large doses of pep 
into our own salesmen by stressing 
the opportunity which this campaign 
would bring to them. 

We also used spot broadcasting in 
five cities during the campaign. 

The success of this campaign proves 
that the timidity with which capital 
and industry is still afflicted is un- 
justified by actual conditions. There 
is still a buying public. The majority 
of people have decided that this de- 
pression has lasted about long enough 
and they are willing to start buying 
if given some inducement to do so. 

Two things must be done: the de- 
mand for price concessions or other 
inducements must be met and the 

(Continued on page 403) . 


Tracing Your Wholesale Trade 


Leading Small Town Drug Store Brands 


discussed the individual standings 

of leading nationally advertised 

brands of groceries distributed in 
small towns—according to the experi- 
ences of twenty-six typical grocery 
jobbers, as well as the standing of all 
nationally advertised versus private or 
sectional brands as a group. It will 
be recalled that in this instance, eleven 
out of sixteen lines of grocery prod- 
ucts were dominated by nationally 
advertised brands, indicating a sur- 
ptisingly general small town prefer- 
ence for nationally branded merchan- 
dise. 

Although this preference for nation- 
ally advertised products was seen to 
be marked in the case of grocery prod- 
ucts, it is even more so for drugs. In 
fact, for all of the seventeen lines 
listed nationally advertised brands are 
the leaders—and usually in unmis- 
takable terms at that! 

The lines in which the three leading 
brands were asked for, were as fol- 
lows: face powders, baby powders, 
perfumes, toilet soaps, cathartics, 
tooth pastes, liniments, mange cures, 
cigarettes, cleaners, lotions, insecti- 
cides, general toilet preparations, dyes, 
antiseptics, tooth brushes, and sham- 
poos. The lead of the nationally ad- 
vertised brands is so great as to make 
the percentage of private brands sold 
in these lines almost negligible. The 
same system of 3-2-1- scoring of points 
for “firsts,” “seconds” and “‘thirds” 
was also employed in the drug store 


group. 


Drug Store Products 
Face Powders 


In the distribution of face powders by 
small town dealers, nationally advertised 
brands appear to have a monopoly, accord- 
ing to the wholesalers we interviewed, no 
private or sectional brands being reported. 
Of the nine brands named, Coty came first, 
followed by Armand. 


I: the November 22 article, we 


No. Times | 


Brand Mentioned * Rating 
CU RTC 20 46 
AMINE: cco cin thos 68 lek 16 41 
NE kc wkvawscervess 8 1314 


As will be noted, Hudnut was a bad 
third. The scores for the others were still 
lower: Houbigant 3, Luxor 3, Black and 


*This study was made by Walter Mann 
& Staff and sponsored by Household Mag- 
azine. 


This is the third of a series of articles based on a 
study of wholesale trade in four primary lines: 
grocery, drug, hardware and dry goods. The study 
was carried out to determine what volume and per- 
centage of business was done in small towns, and 
what status the sales of nationally advertised lines, 
versus sectional brands, enjoy in those markets.* 


BY WALTER MANN 


White 214 and Pompeian, Djer Kiss and 
Princess Pat, 1 each. 


Baby Powders 


In the case of baby powders, the prefer- 
ence for nationally advertised brands ap- 
pears to be almost equally complete, the 
relative standing between the two groups 
being as follows: 


No. Times 
’ Brand , Mentioned Rating 
Nationally Advertised ... 38 92 
Private or Sectional ..... 3 4 


Of the five nationally advertised brands 
mentioned, only two stood out prominently 
however: 


No. Times 
Brand Mentioned Rating 
Johnson & Johnson...... 16 45 
AYPORUTO Mes ad sis eis) sca eet aya 15 35 


The other three mentioned scored as fol- 


lows: McKesson 5, Merck’s 4, Bauer & 
Black 3. Only three private brands were 
named. None were ahead of nationally 


advertised brands in their scores. 


Perfumes 


In the case of perfumes, nationally ad- 
vertised brands are still first, with a wide 
margin, the increased size of the private 
and sectional brands’ score being due to 
the large number of different brands men- 


tioned. 
No. Times 


Brand ; Mentioned Rating 
Nationally Advertised ... 39 93 
Private or Sectional ..... 7 12 


Eight nationally advertised brands were 
mentioned. The leader by far was Coty, 
with Houbigant a poor second. 


No. Times 
Brand Mentioned Rating 
Ce oaks scasavvcedsces 21 63 
eee rere 10 18 


None of the others, Hudnut, 4; Bourjois, 
2; Yardley, 2; Lucretia Vanderbilt, 2; Djer 
Kiss, 1; Corday 1; stood out better than 
the private brands with the wholesalers in- 
terviewed. 
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Toilet Soaps 


Equally decisive is the relative standing 
between nationally advertised and local or 
sectional brands among toilet soaps: 


No. Times 


: Brand : Mentioned Rating 
Nationally Advertised ... 48 96 
Private or Sectional...... 4 11 


Ten nationally advertised brands were 
named as compared with two private or 


sectional. The leaders were as follows: 
No. Times 
: Brand Mentioned Rating 
PAAOLIVE — sss cc catawees 12 28 
Lux ROR RV Ate ere ee RRO 11 19 
UME ar sk clove aeeas 6 14 


Of the others, Ivory scored 9; Wood- 
bury’s, 8; Colgate, 7; Life Buoy, 7. Sea- 
man’s, one of the private or sectional 
brands, scored 8 points. McKesson 
scored 3, 


Cathartics 


Similarly, though not to the same de- 
gree, in cathartics nationally advertised 
brands have a large lead over private ot 
sectional brands, 


No. Times 
' Brand Mentioned Rating 
Nationally Advertised .. 29 47 
Private or Sectional .... 11 21 


Of the twelve brands named in the na- 
tionally advertised group however, only two 
stand out to any marked degree. 


No. Times : 

Brand Mentioned Rating 
RGCHAIMINE .cicdaxiy sie saee 11 30 
Beslan sie csv ete Cees 5 12 


Scores for the other nationally advertised 
brands were: Sal Hepatica, 5; Castoria, 5; 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills, 4; Natures 
Remedy, 3. Others, two points, or less. 


Tooth Pastes 


Complete, apparently, is the preference of 
these dealers for nationally advertised tooth 
pastes. Nationally advertised brands were 
named a total of sixty times, with a score 
of 121, whereas no private or sectional 
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brands were mentioned. Several well- No. Times national] dvertised brand i 

known makes out of the nine nationally tans Brand — Rating were: Sani ‘Flush, 3: Sen Aad. nyo 
advertised brands named stand out prom- Sexaeante 7 ge = 1. Eight private brands scored from three 


inently, although Pepsodent leads all of 
them by as good a margin. 


No. Times 
Brand Mentioned Rating 
ae ee | 17 41 1/3 
TRE oS co sits hed oo 12 29 
(cc 10 22 


Colgate was fourth, with 105/6; Dr. 
West's, 6; Squibbs, 51/3; Pebeco, 314, 
etc. 


Liniments 


Although only four nationally advertised 
brands were named in liniments, their total 
scores, both for number of times mentioned 
and for final rating, were much greater than 
those scored for the private and sectional 
brands listed. 


atl 4 : 


Absorbine and Spratt scored only 2 
points and 1 point respectively. 


Cigarettes 


As might be expected, the preference of 
nationally advertised brands was marked in 
the case of cigarettes. 


Ne. Times 
. Brand . Mentioned Rating 
Nationally Advertised ... 24 47 
Private or Sectional...... 3 6 


This decided preference appears to be 
limited to three brands, with Lucky Strike 
the most popular. 


No. Times 
Brand Mentioned Rating 
Lucky Site ......... 9 23 
IE Haiwratx panna staes 9 17 1/3 


The changes which have come to the small town drug store are reflected 
in the thorough modernness of this retail drug outlet located on one of 
the main streets of Hiawatha, Kansas, a town of about 3,000 in north- 


eastern Kansas, near the Nebraska line. 


Points of up-to-dateness par- 


ticularly worth noting are the modern soda fountain, the ultra-modern 

counters, the display—and variety—of what are obviously nationally 

advertised brands of toilet requisites in the right-hand display counters. 
Note also the character of the clerks and customers. 


No. Times 
’ Brand ’ Mentioned Rating 
Nationally Advertised ... 30 77 
Private or Sectional. . 9 15 


This outstanding lead was due to the 
heavy vote for two of the nationally ad- 
vettised brands—Sloan’s and Absorbine, Jr., 
Particularly the former. 


No. Times 
, Brand Mentioned Rating 
Sloan’s Liniment ........ 18 46 
Absorbine, Jr. .......... 10 28 


St. Jacob’s Oil trailed along with 2, 
Noxema with 1, and were beaten by the 
following sectional brands: Yaeger’s, 4, 
and Dixie, 3. 


Mange Cures 


_ Again in mange cures, nationally adver- 
tised brands scored important leads, with 
thirty-three times mentioned and a rating 
. tighty-five points. Private and sectional 
tands were totally ignored. Of the four 
nationally advertised brands, one scored 
almost two-thirds of this total. 


Chesterfield, 6 2/3, was third while the 
leading private or sectional brand was 
Page, 3. 


Cleansers 

Nationally advertised products continue 
their lead with cleansers although not by 
so large a margin as in the cases previously 
mentioned. 


No. Times 


. Brand : Mentioned Rating 
Nationally Advertised ... 18 47 
Private or Sectional...... 14 28 


The former’s leadership is largely due to 
the score rolled up by Energine, which 
seems to be the most popular of all brands 
with a sectional brand next in order. 


No. Times 
Brand Mentioned Rating 
RG FANG (nario wera word, ore 11 33 
Ee eae rire 5 10 


With the exception of Carbona, 7, no 
other brand stood out. The remaining 


points to one point each. 


Lotions 


In lotions the leadership of nationally 
advertised brands is a decided one. 


No. Times 
’ Brand Mentioned Rating 
Nationally Advertised ... 35 72 
Private or Sectional...... 8 14 


This marked leadership was divided 
among five nationally advertised brands in 
the following order: 


No. Times 
Brand Mentioned Rating 
NG sic Set cacaadce. 13 37 
GEIS onca ge wees cas 9 16 
Clmmibetiaite . .. 5.06 o-« 6 15 
pi” ee re 4 8 
OOGIBS «6c x Pb xs ots 3 6 


Two private or sectional brands—Italian 
Balm and Cornhusker’s Friend—scored 
five points each. 


Insecticides 

Once more, in insecticides, nationally ad- 
vertised brands appear to have a definite 
preference. 


No. Times 
Brand Mentioned Rating 
Nationally Advertised ... 36 77 
Private or Sectional. ..... 13 29 


Two-thirds of the nationally advertised 
brands’ scores are credited to two of the 
six brands mentioned. 


No. Times 
Brand Mentioned Rating 
RM Loria as clay ave wr mee aiae a 14 33 
SE Pees 11 27 
reer ye 6 10 


Paris Green, not properly a private or 
sectional brand, scored 9 points, and arsen- 
ate of lead 4 points. Of the remaining 
three nationally advertised brands, Dethol 
had 5 points, Peterman’s, 114 and Flyosan 
14. Only Dethol scored more than any 
one of the eight sectional brands listed. 


General Toilet Preparations 


By a larger margin still, nationally ad- 
vertised brands stand out in comparison 
with private and sectional brands in the 
classification of general toilet preparations. 


No. Times 
Brand : Mentioned Rating 
Nationally Advertised ... 34 73 
Private or Sectional...... 4 8 


This preference for the former is dis- 
tributed largely among four well-known 
makes, with Coty taking the lion’s share. 


No. Times 


Brand Mentioned Rating 
nee me es 11 27 
Ns 555 bao n nae’ 6 14 
0 errs 5 12 
OE ono haedenvwaci 4 11 


Yardley, Armand and Ayres scored 2 
points each; Lucretia Vanderbilt, Houbigant 
and Bourjois, 1 point each. Private and 
sectional brand scores were negligible. 


Dyes 
Even more impressive is the preference 
(Continued on page 405) 


The Four-Leaf Clover 


in Your Files 


HEN Mc- 
Kesson & 
Robbins 


rather sud- 
denly launched their 
present nation - wide 
system of drug whole- 
saling, manufacturers 
with drug store outlets 
were faced with this 
vital question: “What 
share of my business 
is with wholesalers in- 
cluded in this new 
combination?” Since 
these wholesalers 
were scattered over 
the country, an accurate system of 
up-to-date sales figure analysis was 
needed. Our sales analyst was able 
to greatly strengthen his position by 
producing the needed information in 
less than an hour. In this case a 
much perturbed board of directors 
was quickly calmed. 

A considerable number of corpora- 
tions keep fairly complete sales 
records. Fewer have these constantly 
and systematically analyzed, although 
the figures are useless until put into 
organized form. By the use of Hol- 
lerith tabulating cards, it is usually 
possible to record all of the vital in- 
formation about each individual order 
such as: date and invoice number, 
name of purchaser, type of outlet, 
location (state, county, town), article, 
quantity, amount. Once information 
is recorded by punched holes in the 
Hollerith cards, it is in mobile form 
because a tabulating machine can turn 
out organized summaries of the data 
in any desired form for all of the 
facts represented by the holes. Month- 
ly or other periodic cumulations and 
summaries can be made and recorded 
upon sheets filed with the punched 
catds. The geographic locality method 
of filing is often used. When a new 
situation demands some unusual type 
of summary, the tabulating machine 
is one of the quickest methods of 
getting the facts. 

A certain manufacturer was con- 
sidering national advertising recently. 
With outlets in over forty states, such 
a procedure seemed logical. A care- 
ful analysis of sales showed, however, 
that 90 per cent of the outlets were 
accounting for only 15 per cent of 
the volume. The 10 per cent of the 
outlets which handled 85 per cent of 


Is the answer to your market problem hidden 
among your records? Mr. White points out in 
this article the crying need for fresh and 
accurate figures on sales. He cites some ex- 


amples of important sales facts revealed by _ ing. 
the analysis of company records, which indi- 
cated the need for a change of sales policy. 


BY PERCIVAL WHITE 


total sales were in cities of over 
100,000 persons, concentrated in six 
states. The situation was not what 
it appeared to be upon superficial ex- 
amination. 

Sales figures may also be used to 
check with advertising effort. Theo- 
retically, at least, advertising effort 
and sales should show a high cor- 
relation. If the advertising effort in 
a locality is increased, the effect upon 
sales ought to be noticeable. If the 
media used do not cover a certain 
area where considerable sales volume 
is obtained, a change may be indicat- 
ed. The use of sales figures to check 
the efficiency of advertising may sug- 
gest some way to improve the coverage 
of desirable prospects. At least, it 
points out the fact that a problem 
exists in a certain locality or with 
respect to a certain group of con- 
sumers. 

In practically every market in prac- 
tically every line, 25 per cent of the 
outlets do 75 per cent of the business. 
The Census of Distribution made by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
in eleven cities during 1927 indicates 
this conclusively. A striking example 
occurs in the men’s clothing and furn- 
ishing business, where 20 per cent of 
the outlets do a business under $5,000 
a year, amounting to a little over 1 
per cent of the total business, and less 
than 8 per cent of the outlets have 
a volume of over $100,000 a year, yet 
this amounts to almost 61 per cent 
of the total business. 

For the individual manufacturer, a 
similar situation is usual. Yet, until 
he carefully analyzes his sales, he can- 
not be sure just which outlets are the 
vital ones. The Champion Manufac- 
turing Company made the startling 
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discovery that 97.3 
per cent of its total 
sales volume in dol- 
lars was being drawn 
from 42.5 per cent of 
the customers and 
prospects upon whom 
its salesmen were call- 
In other words, 
90 per cent of the 
sales effort was being 
invested in a field that 
yielded less than 10 
per cent of total sales, 
Further investigation 
showed that the small 
orders, which com- 
prised the 2.7 per cent of sales, often 
involved the company in a direct 
operating loss. The 57.5 per cent 
was therefore dropped from the com- 
pany’s list and the sales effort centered 
upon the customers and _ prospects 
yielding substantially all of the sales. 

Other manufacturers may not have 
as striking a sales distribution as this 
manufacturer of screws and _ stove 
bolts, yet similar situations exist in all 
lines. In addition, conditions are ever 
changing and only by continual 
systematic sales analysis can the 
manufacturer be sure that he is con- 
centrating his selling effort upon 
those outlets which furnish the bulk 
of his sales volume. 

Manufacturer after manufacturer 
has faced the problem of whether to 
sell nationally known branded mer- 
chandise to syndicates. One firm 
decided on this policy, but has cate- 
fully checked the results. Sales to 
chains showed a consistent advance, 
yet careful sales analysis indicated that 
sales were not increasing as fast as 
the number of unit stores in the chains 
which were its customers. This was 
a serious problem, yet the. fact that 
the manufacturer learned of it quickly 
was of prime importance. 

Similarly, sales analysis shows other 
trends in buying. If smaller inven- 
tories are becoming the rule, smaller- 
sized and more frequent orders result. 
Such information may require a change 
in selling policy and possibly indicate 
the need for market research concert- 
ing changes in retailing. 

Many prominent department stores 
keep very careful records of sales of 
style merchandise so that they will 
not buy articles whose acceptance 's 

(Continued on page 394) 
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Up or Down on 1931 Quotas’ 
Twenty Executives Answer 


EGARDLESS of the extent to 

which business in general may 

come back in 1931, a number 

of companies, in fields as diver- 
sified as meat products, radios, candy, 
cleansers, house furnishings, oil, auto- 
mobiles and tooth paste, are out to 
make it the best year in their history. 
Some reported to SALES MANAGE- 
MENT this week increases in advertis- 
ing appropriations as high as 20 per 
cent. 

The list, although not fully repre- 
sentative, includes several companies 
spending more than $1,000,000 a year 
in advertising. 


To Spend $2,000,000 

With sales this year 13 per cent 
ahead of 1929, Lee H. Bristol, vice- 
president of Bristol-Myers Company, 
New York, and recently elected presi- 
dent of the Association of National 
Advertisers, said that his company 
plans to imcrease its appropriation 
about 10 per cent, to “more than 
$2,000,000.” This investment, in 
magazines, newspapers and radio, will 
be divided among Ipana tooth paste, 
Sal Hepatica, Ingram’s shaving cream, 
Ingram’s Milkweed cream and Gastro- 
gen tablets. 

Another division of Drug, Inc., Life 
Savers, Inc., of Port Chester, New 
York, is equally optimistic. Merle B. 
Bates, advertising manager, reported 
a “probable increase of from 10 to 15 
per cent,” based on a consistent in- 
crease in sales over a long period— 
1930 included. 

Although sales have not gone for- 
ward materially this year, Saunders 
Norvell, president of the Remington 
Cash Register Company and the Rem- 
ington Arms Company, New York, 
pointed out that his group will devote 
more money to advertising next year. 
In addition to various general media, 
Remington will go into sampling on 
a larger scale. 

The Climalene Company, Canton, 
maker of a water softener and cleans- 
ing powder, will advertise 5 per cent 
more “‘at least,” with newspapers the 
principal medium, said E. H. Deuble, 
president. With sales this year 5 per 
cent above 1929 and 20 per cent above 
1928, quotas for next year have been 
raised 10 per cent. 

The appropriation of the Conti- 


nental Oil Company, Ponca City, Okla- 
homa—$1,750,000—will be spent for 
gasoline and motor oil in newspapers, 
posters, radio, direct mail, farm and 
business magazines in Conoco’s mar- 
keting territory, which extends from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic 
Coast. Sales this year, reported J. E. 
Moorhead, sales promotion and adver- 
tising manager, are a tenth above 
1929. 

Another large oil concern, the Sun 
Oil Company, Philadelphia, will also 
devote more money to advertising. 
Newspapers will be the principal me- 
dium, M. H. Leister, advertising man- 
ager, said. 

Jay C. Hormel, president of George 
A. Hormel & Company, Austin, Min- 
nesota, announced an increase in pro- 
motion of 20 per cent for next year, 
to more than $500,000. ‘Dollar sales 
of our Flavor-Sealed line of chicken, 
hams and other meat products were 
somewhat greater than last year,’ he 
explained, ‘‘and our profit has in- 
creased 7 per cent.” 


Motor Sales Building 


Although the motor car industry in 
general is still ‘quiet,’ H. H. Good- 


hart, advertising manager of the 
Franklin Automobile Company, Syra- 
cuse, pointed out that ‘October was 
the third successive month in which 
our retail business increased over the 
preceding month. In other words, 
August exceeded July, September ex- 
ceeded August, October exceeded Sep- 
tember. Whether November will ex- 
ceed October cannot be learned until 
the middle of December, but there are 
indications at present that will make 
November larger than November of 
1929. 

“Compared with 1929, Franklin re- 
tail sales are 24.4 per cent off. Com- 
pared with 1928, retail sales are 1714 
per cent ahead. 

“Our expectation is that 1931 will 
be a better year than 1930. The auto- 
mobile business will be as good as 
general business and general business 
should increase because surpluses have 
been worked off and depleted stocks 
will have to be replenished. More- 
over, there is a latent demand for auto- 
mobiles accumulating because of neces- 
sary replacements which normally 
would have been made in 1930 but 
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were postponed because of conditions, 
In our own particular case, we will 
have the stimulation of new models 
and the most favorable prices in years, 

“Our appropriation for advertising 
will not be less than in 1930, and 
probably greater. We will use both 
magazines and newspapers, supple. 
mented by direct mail on a specific list 
of possible buyers.” 

Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago, 
will “continue intense cultivation of 
the radio sales field,’ said E. F. Mc. 
Donald, Jr., president. “While it is 
true that this year’s shipments in com- 
parison with last are somewhat behind, 
yet in the last few weeks each week's 
shipment shows a steady increase over 
the preceding week. 


_ Expects Steady Buying 

“We do not look for a ‘1928’ or 
early ‘1929’ year for 1931 by any 
means, but we do look for steady, 
constructive manufacturing on the 
part of our competitors as well as our- 
selves and steady ‘eyes open’ buying 
on the part of the public. 

“The introduction of the midget or 
mantel set will affect Zenith only in 
that hundreds of thousands more per- 
sons will be sold on radio. Like the 
buyers of automobiles whose initial 
purchase is a cheap make, these new 
owners of midget sets will strive for 
something better on their second put- 
chase and eventually will be owners 
of standard console sets which are an 
asset to the home and the pride of the 
woman who loves beautiful furniture. 

“For the first half of the year 1931 
our appropriation will remain the 
same. It is probable that the begin- 
ning of our fiscal year will see, at 
least, a slight increase. 

‘In the radio business, we find that 
newspapers as a medium offer the 
quickest turnover for the dealer and 
the bulk of our appropriation will be 
spent in this fashion. Newspapers 
offer a flexible and fully controllable 
plan of advertising—something that 's 
extremely important in a business 
where public opinion is so varied and 
vacillating. Some of our future 4p- 
propriation will, undoubtedly, be used 
for the outdoor media, as well 4 
broadcasting.” 

Anticipating, as a result of market 

(Continued on page 394) 
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_ SALES 


Dealer Premiums to 


Meet Dealer Problems 


S the chains increase in im- 

portance in the retail field, 

manufacturers who distribute 

through independent outlets 
are seeking new methods of establish- 
ing closer contacts with their dealers. 
A number of manufacturers have re- 
cently used premium offers to dealers 
as a means of winning attention for 
their lines, encouraging dealers to con- 
centrate their purchases, or furnishing 
an incentive to the dealer to attain a 
certain sales quota. 

Manufacturers employ dealer premi- 
ums with two basic purposes in mind. 
The more common is that of putting 
over deals and the second is that of 
piling up volume in sales. 

Some manufacturers have found 
premiums particularly useful in launch- 
ing a new product. Others, whose 
line is varied, use the premium regu- 
larly to concentrate interest on specific 
products in their line. 

The use of premiums for this pur- 
pose falls generally under two head- 
ings. Manufacturers who use premi- 
ums consistently, issue premium cata- 
logues in which their individual line 
of premiums, and the number of 
coupons or volume of orders neces- 
sary to obtain these articles are listed. 
Those who use the premium for deals 
on new products or for a special sales 
campaign sometimes serve the same 
purpose by showing the premium in a 
folder accompanying the regular print- 
ed material describing the product. In 
cases of this type the emphasis is 
usually placed on one premium. 

In the candy field, premiums are 
used quite extensively in putting over 
deals. William Wrigley, pioneer 
user of premiums in the gum field, 
employs premiums to carry through 
gum deals. He usually features his 
premium in a folder. Recent premi- 
ums Wrigley has given used the razors 
and pocket knives. Other manufac- 
turers selling the same market with 
premiums are The Curtiss Candy Com- 
pany, The Redel Candy Company, E. 
J. Brach Company and the American 
Chicle Company. 

A rather unusual twist on the use 
of the premium in a deal is that em- 
ployed by a manufacturer of tire 
patches, who has built his entire busi- 
hess on this device. The premium 
this manufacturer uses is a portable 
typewriter. When his salesmen solicit 
garage dealers, they open the solicita- 
tion by interesting the garage man in 


a typewriter. Then they explain how 
the garage man can possess this ma- 
chine if he ties up with their merchan- 
dising plan. For instance, if a ga- 
rage man buys $75 worth of patches 
by 1931, he gets the typewriter free. 
On the initial down payment of the 
garage man, the tire patch manufac- 
turer clears his profit for the whole 
deal. Then the salesman ships the 
order on to the typewriter company 
who sends the typewriter C.O.D. As 
the garage man buys the tire patches 
to serve his needs, he sends in, for 
every $5 order of tire patches, a $5 
coupon from the coupon book he te- 
ceived from the salesman. Each $5 
coupon is credited toward the $75 
total and when the dealers’ purchases 
reach this total he completely owns the 
machine. He uses the coupons be- 
cause with it he receives proportion- 
ately a $2.40 item for a cost of $1.00, 
since the tire patches are reduced in 
price only for those dealers who sign 
up for the plan. To keep the deales 
buying on this plan, the manufacturer 
wins his agreement not to buy com- 
petitive patches. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet is a manu- 
facturer using an extensive premium 
plan to obtain volume. To build 
volume business and reduce the cost 
of selling, Colgate offers, among other 
things, portable typewriters, electric 
refrigerators and even delivery truck 
premiums if the retailer will buy a 
definite quantity of both laundry and 
consumer soaps and, at the same time, 
purchase from no other manufacturer 
in a period of 120 days. Other 
premiums of lesser value are also part 
of this offer. 

McCormick & Company, of Balti- 
more, who sell a line of groceries, 
offer a large variety of premiums to 
the retail grocer and his clerk in a 
profit-sharing plan. Through a cata- 
logue, this company gives premiums to 
the dealer for volume of products 
sold. Other companies in the grocery 
field using the premium method to 
build volume are the Sheffield Con- 
densed Milk Company and Durkee’s 
Famous Foods, Inc. 

Premiums in the grocery field vary 
from small items, such as fountain 
pens and knives to such elaborate 
premiums as gas ranges, trunks, fur- 
niture, talking machines, etc. 

Rather a new field to make use of 
the premium is the building industry. 
The Central Alloy Steel Corporation, 


offer. 
in that territory of Canada is very high, 
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makers of Toncan products, offer 
premiums to building contractors for 
the specification and use of different 


{volumes of Toncan products. 


Winnipeg, Canada, jobbers have 
igiven an unusual twist to the premium 
Since the expense of traveling 


Winnipeg jobbers are offering premi- 
ums if the retailer will deal exclusively 
with them and send in his order by 
mail up to and above a certain volume 
eliminating the jobbers’ salesman call. 


ie 


Photo Bachrach 


John W. Rafferty 


RCA Sells Sound 
Equipment to Navy 


ITH the order of $589,848 
worth of talking picture 
reproduction apparatus to 


equip 200 ships of the 
United States Navy, both branches of 
the service can now show talking 
pictures. 

The navy contract, which was tre- 
cently bagged by John W. Rafferty, 
manager of the industrial and educa- 
tional department of RCA _ Photo- 
phone, Inc., means that 150,000 sailors 
and marines can now be reached by 
this new advertising medium. This 
circulation is divided among twenty 
battleships, 120 destroyers, sixty cruis- 
ers, shore stations, navy yards, marine 
barracks, marine hospitals, and army 
transports. Added to this are the 
sixty-eight army posts from coast-to- 
coast already so equipped. 

Industrials with equipment used in 
the navy or army, who have films 
showing the correct use or servicing of 
their products, might consider the 
booking of their films for service men. 
The recreation department of each 
branch is in Washington, D. C. 


16,000 Chevrolet Salesmen Win 
‘Award of Merit’’ in Sales Course 


LEVEN thousand “awards of 
merit” have already been ordered 
and probably at least 5,000 more 
will be required to provide one 
for each of the Chevrolet retail sales- 
men who made satisfactory grades in 
the national sales training meetings re- 
cently promoted by the Chevrolet 
Motor Company, according to W. G. 
Lewellen, sales promotion manager. 

The promotional work on the sales 
school was done entirely by mail and 
the nearly 5,000 classes were con- 
ducted without a single instructor from 
the factory. 

The first intimation dealers had of 
the plan came when they received a 
folder-booklet, carrying a message 
from the general sales manager, on 
the need and expected helpfulness of 
such a series of meetings. 

The plan was, “To hold a series 
of five special sales meetings to be con- 
ducted by each Chevrolet dealer for 
the training of his salesmen in the best 
methods of selling new and used 
Chevrolet passenger cars and trucks.”’ 


Purpose of the Course 


The purpose was to give salesmen a 
clearer understanding of the factory 
and dealer organization and a greater 
knowledge of the design and construc- 
tion of the product; to teach them the 
most successful ways of maintaining 
a supply of interested prospects, and 
the most convincing methods of pre- 
senting and demonstrating Chevrolet 
values; the most approved methods of 
closing a sale, and to attract high 
caliber men who might become en- 
rolled as Chevrolet salesmen as a re- 
sult of the course. 

Mr. Lewellen pointed out to dealers 
the advantages of conducting the meet- 
ings themselves. The company would 
furnish complete plans and directions, 
as well as the sales training equipment, 
but the success of the meetings, he 
said, would depend in large measure 
on the dealers’ own initiative and 
enthusiasm. 

The booklet was accompanied by a 
reply card and envelope addressed to 
the general sales manager, assuring 
him that, “You can count on me’’ to 
conduct the meetings of salesmen. 
Between 3,500 and 4,000 cards were 
returned. 

Two post cards and a broadside 


were then addressed to both dealers 
and their salesmen for the purpose of 
impressing upon them the need of such 
trainmg and the opportunity thus 
afforded them. During the progress 
of the meetings, held on the same 
dates by all dealers over a period of 
ten days, a second broadside was 
mailed to dealers and salesmen. 

Meanwhile, dealers were furnished 
equipment for conducting the coutse, 
including a guide and comprehensive 
program for each of the five meetings, 
a new sales manual and demonstration 
book for the dealer and each salesman, 
enrollment cards, questionnaires to be 
filled by salesman after each meeting, 
and a special slide film. 

Salesmen were required to fill out 
a questionnaire on each lesson and 
turn it in at the beginning of the 
following meeting. These question- 


< 


naires were sent to the zone office and 
graded and at the conclusion of the 
course, those who had made satisfac- 
tory grades were given an “award of 
merit.” 

One of the outstanding features of 
the course was the special sales film, 
entitled, ‘‘Mr. Lilliputian Sells a Chev- 
rolet.” In it the salesman literally 
took his prospect all through a Chev- 
rolet car, even diving with him down 
into the oil tank and exploring the 
working parts. This was made pos- 
sible by posing models, reducing the 
photographs, and superimposing them 
upon enlarged photographs of the car 
and its parts. 

A slide-film which projects both 
words and pictures upon a screen, was 
used, so the film included both a dem- 
onstration and a sales talk accompany- 
ing it. 
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Sheaffer Samples “Skrip” from 
Coast to Coast with Sales Auto 


PPROXIMATELY 1,000 sam- 

ple bottles of “Skrip,’’ foun- 

tain pen ink, product of the 

W. A. Sheaffer. Pea Company, 
are distributed daily from an exhibi- 
tion motor bus, which has covered the 
country from coast to coast. 

The traveling exhibit not ‘only 
carries samples of Skrip, but also con- 
tains a display of the Sheaffer pen line, 
and shows graphically the manufacture 
of pens. 

Dealers are apprised of the arrival 
of the bus, which is stationed in the 
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busiest part of each town, and are 
urged to notify newspapers, advertise 
the bus and identify their stores as 
Sheaffer outlets. The bus carries win- 
dow display materials for dealers. 

Each visitor signs a register and re- 
ceives a bottle of Skrip. 


The Investment Bankers’ Association of 
America, Chicago, will inaugurate next 
spring a monthly publication, Investment 
Banking, edited for investment bankers. 
corporate and municipal borrowers and the 
American and foreign investing public. 
John P. Mullen will be editor. 
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WE a result of a week’s broadcast over the Nation’s 
Station, 12,818 inquiries were received at a cost of thir- 
teen cents per inquiry. The map above shows the distri- 
bution of inquiries by States. The shaded area indicates 
the territory in which WLW is the preferred station, 
established from questionnaire returns. 


50,000 Watts WLW 700 Kilocycles 


“The Nation’s Station” 


The Crosley Radio Corporation 


Cincinnati 
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Wood Office Furniture Firms 
Launch Three-Year Campaign 


BY FRANK T. HESS 


Manager, Wood Office Furniture As- 
sociates, Inc., New York. 


A market survey showed that 65 per 
cent of American office equipment is 
obsolete. 


which has become 65 per cent 

obsolete, twelve leading wood 

office equipment manufacturers and 
four lumber associations have formed 
Wood Office Furniture Associates, 
Inc., to conduct a three-year buyer 
magazine advertising campaign and a 
full program of sales training for the 
8,000 salesmen of 2,250 office equip- 
ment dealers. 

A market survey conducted by two 
leading advertising agencies showed 
that about 90 per cent of wood office 
equipment sales came from _twenty- 
two cities, with the New York metro- 
politan area buying about 25 per cent. 
According to the best standards of of- 
fice efficiency it was further discovered 
that 65 per cent of office equipment 
was obsolete. 

The need for improvement in the 
technique of retail selling was also re- 
vealed by the survey. Retail salesmen 
knew their products pretty well, they 
could tell the customer the strength of 
the desk, the thickness of the top, the 
quality of varnish, etc. Few of them, 
however, could show the buyer the ad- 
vantages of the right type of desk for 
the more intangible but more impor- 
tant buying qualifications such as 
character, friendliness, warmth, fire 
protection, and employe morale and 
efficiency. 

To stimulate its sleeping market, 
Wood Office Furniture Associates, 
Inc., opened a campaign with the Sep- 
tember issues of six national maga- 
zines reaching executives and junior 
executives. Full pages tell the advan- 
tages of wood and offer a free book- 
let, “Planning the Modern Office in 


I: an effort to penetrate a market 


Wood,’ which does not limit itself 
to extolling wood equipment, but 
offers practical advice on how to plan 
and lay out an efficient office. 
Parallel with this effort to stir the 
buyer, Wood Office Furniture Associ- 
ates, Inc., is conducting a campaign of 
dealer education. The nucleus of this 
campaign is a sales portfolio, easel 
type, twelve by seventeen inches, 
which visualizes the salesman’s presen- 
tation. The salesman is asked to base 
his sales approach on the pictorial 
presentation of the portfolio. The 
portfolio on successive pages asks and 
answers practical questions, such as 
“What do you wish in your office fur- 
niture—is it character?’ accompanied 
by a picture of an office suite of dis- 
tinctive character. The following page 
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has another question, “Is it beauty?” 
and the beauty of wood office furniture 
is shown in pictures. The portfolio, 
which is sizable enough to show to 
a group of executives at once, permits 
the salesman to engage in group sell- 
ing, which is becoming more and more 
important in the sale of office equip- 
ment. 

Supplementing this educational ma- 
terial is a monthly bulletin of sales 
helps, pictures and descriptions of 
prominent installations, etc. 

A lecture course in retail salesman- 
ship, which is being given by the as- 
sociation manager until assistants can 
be trained. In this course it is ex- 
pected to wean the retail salesman 
from specialization of the detailed 
merits of the product construction, to 
the selling of correctly planned and 
equipped office. A well-trained sales- 
man, like an architect, should gain so 
much confidence from his buyer that 
the complete equipping of the office 
layout will be in his control. 


How Some National Advertisers 
Handle Dealer Display Signs 


66 OW do national advertisers 
H supply franchised dealers 


with both exterior and in- 

terior electric signs?’ asks 
the sales manager of a nationally ad- 
vertised product. “I have in mind 
exterior signs bearing the name of the 
product and the name of the dealer 
and interior signs of smaller size, used 
in windows or on counters, on which 
is either an advertising message or a 
sample of the product.” 

Since our reply is of interest to all 
national advertisers with enfranchised 
dealers, we are publishing here the in- 
formation which we gave to this sales 
manager: 

Supplying Pacific Coast dealers with 
signs is a general practice with auto- 
mobile, tire, oil and _ refrigerator 
manufacturers. This practice prob- 
ably originated with large oil com- 
panies, such as Standard Oil of 
California, which emblazoned its chain 
of gasoline stations with Neon signs. 
Other oil companies were thus forced 
to supply their dealers with proper 
display lighting. 

A number offered to assist the 
dealer in purchasing Neon signs, 
carrying the name of their product, 
and the dealer's name and slogan. 
Tire and automobile manufacturers 
followed suit. 

Several arrangements of payment 
and maintenance have been used suc- 
cessfully. Firestone pays $100 toward 


a dealer’s sign. Many other manufac- 
turers buy the sign outright and allow 
their dealers to use them. 

Because national advertisers have 
come to consider the sign not as a 
part of the store equipment, but rather 
as display advertising, and because the 
dealer’s display space is a large part 
of his rent, they feel that giving the 
sign to the dealer is a fair practice. 
With his rent, electric current and 
maintenance of the sign, the dealer is 
actually paying about half of the cost 
of electric sign advertising. 

When this arrangement is used, the 
dealer keeps the sign as long as he 
is enfranchised. With the termination 
of relations the manufacturer can, 
with slight changes, use this sign for 
another dealer. 

Neon light companies, of which 
there are about 900 in this country, 
will arrange to sell signs on a three- 
year basis, with monthly payments 
billed to national advertisers as part 
of their current advertising appropria- 
tion. 

Interior Neon signs are handled 
just as any other type of interior dis- 
play. Majestic Radio, with some 500 
interior displays, asks dealers to use 
them in windows, on counters or sus- 
pended from the walls. Of course, 
the dealer pays for the current, and if 
Majestic and the dealer terminate re 
lations, the sign reverts to the manu- 
facturer. 
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This Cuarr helps 


your printer save your money 


T’S expensive to specify sizes of 
printed pieces by guesswork. 
You’re almost certain to hit on 

uneconomical dimensions. And that 
means extra work for your printer 

. and extra cost to you. 

For instance, here are just a few 
of the operations that an odd-sized 
mailing piece entails: First, your 
printer has a complicated estimate 
to figure out. Then he must shop 
all over town to find some special- 
sized paper sheets that won’t waste 
too much in the cut. 

Usually they’re not to be had. He 
orders them to be made at the mill. 
He orders special-sized envelopes 
(which may not fit your mailing 
machines). When everything is 
finally delivered, there must be 
special instructions and handling all 
through his plant. 

All this is unavoidable overhead. 
But it all costs money. Your printer 
has to add it on his bill. And it all 
began right at your desk when you 
specified that odd size. 

Yet it’s easy enough to 
cut out this extra expense 


Here’s a simple way to 
do it. 


The S. D. Warren Com- 


8S. D. WARREN 


"THESE | 0 


SIZE PYG. 10-~954 « 1254—to fe Warren's 


Backlet Envelope No. 10 


Trimmed Sizes 


SIZE NO. 9-835 « tit fe Warren's Booklet Envelope No 9 


Printed Pieces 
CUT WITHOUT WASTE 
PROM 
1 paper sheet sizes iu stack 
26x 29 


S28 No. 8-234 x 1044 —w ft Werren’s Booklet Envelope No. 


23x38 size No. 76x98 


32x44 


to fit Warren's Booklet Envelope Na 7 


35x45 
and Wanaey’s Booxret Exveiores to fit arc 
4 


Worren’s Standord Printing Papers. 


SIZE No. 6-515 2846 


to ft Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 6 


SIZE No. 58's x 75410 ft Warren's Booklet Envelope Na 5 


aus No 


r s » S48 
Use ;™ Booklet Envelope No.4 
H 


SIZE No. 1 —3+5 x 6%. —t0 fa Worren’s Booklet Envelope No i 


Wa ir D> 
a Anca ae = 4) 
iu Ah ay 


Printing Papers 


pany has just prepared a chart of 
actual sizes for mailing pieces. 

They cut 
economically from standard sheets. 
They fit standard envelopes . . . that 
are specially designed for use on 
And the chart 
gives plenty of sizes to meet all your 
requirements. 

The Warren Chart is a handy size 
—only 11” x 17”. You can keep it 
spread out right under the glass on 
your desk . . . ready to refer to 
when you plan a mailing piece. 


These sizes are right. 


mailing machines. 


How does it save money? 
This way. Standard paper 
sheets and envelopes are 


always waiting for your 
printer at the warehouse. 


COMPANY, 89 Broad Street, 


The sheets will fit his presses ex- 
actly. He spends no time and money 
on special paper . . . special envelopes 

. special operations. 

And he does a better job for you. 
He can devote his thought, his time 
and all his skill to giving your mail- 
ing piece that touch of individuality 
you vainly strive to get with irregu- 
lar size. It’s the printing, not the 
shape, that makes a booklet dis- 
tinctive. 

Your printer can supply you with 
one of the Warren Charts. Keep 
You'll be 
helping him to save YOUR money 
if you do. 


it handy and use it. 


If he has none on hand, write 
direct to us. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Majestic House Organ’s Popularity 
Creates 3,000,000 Circulation 


HE “Voice of the Air,” Majes- 

tic radio and refrigerator house 

organ, has achieved a circula- 

tion of 3,000,000 in the seven 
months since its inception. Giving the 
public what it wants and mass produc- 
tion are the secrets of the huge success 
this house organ has met, according to 
James J. Davin, sales promotion man- 
ager of Grigsby-Grunow Company, 
Chicago. Innumerable sales are al- 
ready traceable to the ‘‘Voice of the 
Air,’ Mr. Davin said, and dealers have 
reported that it is one of their best 
““business-getters.”’ 

“The “Voice of the Air’ is an 
eight-page rotogravure house organ of 
tabloid size issued fortnightly. Sens- 
ing the appeal picture publications 
have its designers decided each is- 
sue should contain copious illustration 
of sports, athletic stars, bathing beau- 
ties, motion picture and radio person- 
alities, political speakers, and others 
in the public eye. 


Has Well-Known Contributors 


While the “Voice of the Air” has 
a preponderance of pictures, it also 
contains articles, interviews with prom- 
inent people, and humorous fiction. 
The publication also acts as the of- 
ficial organ of (American School of the 
Air, launched by Grigsby-Grunow, 
with the cooperation of Columbia 
Broadcasting Company and many re- 
quests for copies are received from 
teachers and school children. 

Quin Ryan, radio announcer, writes 
a regular column for the ‘Voice of the 
Air,” as does J. Milton Delcamp. 
Eddie Guest contributes poems, and 
Donald McKee art work. The com- 
pany bought first publication rights on 
the book “Our American Music” by 
John Tasker Howard, music critic, and 
prints a chapter of this book in each 
issue. A condensed and comprehen- 
sive radio log is also included. 

One outlet for the “Voice of the 
Air” is the Sunday evening broadcast 
of the Majestic Theatre of the Air. Ap- 
proximately 12,000 additional copies 
are distributed every week directly to 
the prospect, whose name is immedi- 
ately placed on the regular mailing 
list. 

The largest distribution of the or- 
gan, however, is through Majestic 
dealers and they are required to bear 
a portion of the expense. Dealers’ 
names are imprinted in a box on the 
front page, and copies go to approxi- 
mately fifty Majestic distributors 
throughout this country, Alaska, New 


Zealand and the Hawaiian Islands, 
who in turn redistribute to their 
dealers. 

Final distribution is accomplished 
in various ways. A leaflet published 
by the company and enclosed with the 
copies makes following suggestions 
for distribution: 1. Mail or have 
salesmen present to all prospects. 2. 
House-to-house by carrier. 3. Give 
to everybody who enters your store. 
4. Hand to people who pass your 
front door. 5. Put in all mailings. 
6. Insert in packages delivered to 
customers or carried from store by cus- 


VVOICE+AIRY 
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“It is the best business-getter we 
have ever used,” said one dealer of 
the Grigsby-Grunow house organ. 


tomers. 7. Place several copies 
wherever people gather or read such 
as: doctors’ offices, libraries, schools, 
clubs, reading rooms, etc. 8. Give 
friendly non-competitive neighborhood 
stores, such as drug stores, a supply 
to pass out to their customers. 9. 
Place a copy in every parked or pass- 
ing automobile. 10. Paste a copy on 
your front window. 

Further copy stresses the fact that 
the “Voice of the Air’ is the dealers’ 
own rotogravure pictorial newspaper— 
their own advertising bearing their 
own names. 

About 400,000 copies are mailed 
each fortnight, the remainder being 
distributed through Majestic dealers. 
A staff of over 5,000 boys, principally 
Boy Scouts, is employed by dealers for 
this purpose. 

The purpose of the publication is, 
of course, to sell more Majestic radios, 
refrigerators and radio tubes. 

Only one company advertisement, 
which dovetails with the sales promo- 


tion plan, is inserted in each issue, 
advertising one Majestic product, but 
sales in thousands have been traced 
directly to this advertisement. 

Thousands of congratulatory letters 
have been received from dealers, the 
keynote of which expresses gratifica- 
tion over the sales ability of the dealer. 
owner organ. Here is an excerpt from 
a typical letter: 

“It is the best business-getter which 
we have ever used. Not only does it 
stimulate Majestic sales, but it gives 
our store a prestige which could be 
obtained in no other way. We made 
arrangements with our local newspaper 
to use the ‘Voice of the Air’ every 
other Saturday night as a supplement.” 

Dealer distribution of the “Voice of 
the Air’ is now being tied in directly 
with the Majestic dealer franchise, 
with the result circulation is expected 
to double in the near future. 

The cost of production of this roto- 
gravure publication upon a low-rate 
circulation, say 50,000 copies, would 
have been exorbitant, so the Grigsby- 
Grunow Company gave its publication 
a flying start in May, 1930, with an 
initial circulation of 1,200,000 copies. 
The twenty-sixth issue showed a total 
circulation of over 3,000,000 copies, 
reducing dealers’ expense to a mini- 
mum. 


Mill Supply Industry 
to Launch Three-Year 


Program in February 


THREE-YEAR campaign, em- 

bracing business paper adver- 

tising, a research program and 

a speakers’ bureau, will be 
inaugurated in February by the joint 
merchandising committee of the mill 
supply industry. 

Approximately twelve trade papers 
will carry the committee’s advertising 
in their February issues. The fund 
now available for this campiagn is 
$60,000, with subscriptions still com- 
ing in. 

A study of the buying methods of 
manufacturers, distributors and users 
of mill supplies will be made to de- 
termine the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of direct and indirect buying. 

Speakers will be sent out by the 
committee to various organizations to 
disseminate economic facts relative to 
industrial distribution. 

The campaign is being financed by 
manufacturers and distributors of mill 
supplies, through the committee. 
house organ will also be part of the 
campaign. 

Reed G. Landis Company, Chicago 
agency, is handling the account. 
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Whence came this.. 
3% circulation gain? 


1922 1923 


1927 1928 1929 1930 


Following the fight of the Cincinnati Post 
for a new deal in local government, its circu- 
lation increased 43 per cent. 


When other newspapers were either indif- 
ferent or openly hostile, Cincinnati citizenry 
turned to the one newspaper in Cincinnati 
that would and could give it the story of the 
struggle. 


Today that Cincinnati . . . that active, pro- 
gressive, prosperous Cincinnati, the best gov- 
erned large city in the United States .. . is 
the work of that newspaper and the 62 per 
cent of Cincinnati’s population who read it. 


This 62 per cent reads the Cincinnati Post 
because it is an interesting newspaper. Its 
news is tersely presented. Its features are 
outstanding, by such men as O. O. McIntyre, 
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S. Parks Cadman, Joe Williams, Will Rogers, 


Heywood Broun, Amos Parrish, and others. 


For obviously 62 per cent of a city’s pop- 
ulation, ambitious and foresighted enough io 
want a new government also want the new 
in the furniture they put in their homes, in 
the radios that entertain them, in the food 
they eat, the clothes they wear, the car they 
drive, and the other merchandise they need 
and use. 


All of which means that your best buy in 
the Cincinnati market is the Cincinnati Post. 


POST CIRCULATION 


Be City athe SOR GRNAIP wa, ho ceccdisceateuess 144,332 

2. Tw tlie Oc Ie: Mase 2... cc ceccencccces 162,722 
(Cincinnati trading area) 

Fe ROta CHRON 755 Saco ccedenceuc eee 188,076 


The Cincinnati Post 


A Scripps - Howard Newspaper 


CHICACO © SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES * DALLAS 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT OF 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230 PARK AVENUE,N. Y.C. 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 


PRESS --+- OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of 


MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


* DETROIT * PARILADELPHIA * BUPFALO * ATLANTA 


Kelvinator Sales Organization 


Handles Radio and Oil Burners 


INCE September 1 the five Kel- 
vinator factory branches in the 
United States and the Kelvinator 
distributors of Canada have been 
handling Bosch and Stromberg-Carlson 
radios, and a considerable percentage 
of all Kelvinator distributors and deal- 
ers are now handling some products 
other than electrical refrigeration, ac- 
cording to J. S. Sayre, sales manager. 
This is not an entirely new depar- 
ture on the part of Kelvinator dis- 
tributors and dealers, however, Mr. 
Sayre said, nor does it indicate any 
fundamental change of policy on the 
part of the Kelvinator Corporation. 


From the Dealer Viewpoint 


“There are pros and cons regarding 
exclusive and non-exclusive representa- 
tion by distributors and dealers of re- 
frigeration,’ Mr. Sayre pointed out. 
“For our part, it has been the policy 
of the corporation, since the present 
management took control, to look at 
all distributor-dealer problems from 
their viewpoint first. If they can make 
a larger net profit by taking on cer- 
tain specialties in addition to our line, 
we are not going to stand in their way. 

“Of course, there is or was some 
question as to whether they could 


make more net profit in this way. We — 


have been accustomed to think of this 
as an age of specialization and manu- 
facturers of many specialties have for 
several years distributed their products 
through exclusive distributor-dealer 
channels. It has been thought that 
distributors, dealers and salesmen 
should handle just one line and devote 
all their energies to it. 

“However, when the present Kel- 
vinator management took control 
about two years ago, we found a few 
Kelvinator distributors handling radio. 
We rather questioned the wisdom of 
the policy at that time, but instead of 
adopting an arbitrary policy on the 
subject, we decided to wait and see 
what the outcome would be. 

“We did not announce any policy 
regarding exclusive representation. 
We haven’t made any such announce- 
ment yet. But as time has passed, 
more and more distributors have taken 
on some side line and we have not in- 
terfered. Now our factory branches 
have taken on radio. 

“Profits are high in our business for 
about eight months of the year. But 


during the other four months, these 
profits tend to diminish. Electric re- 
frigeration sales hit the bottom of the 
sales curve in the late fall months. 
This curve is gradually straightening 
out. With greater public acceptance 
for domestic refrigeration at all times 
during the year, together with the new 
application for our commercial equip- 
ment and increased dealer activity, the 
time is near at hand when we will 
have almost an even monthly sales 
curve. 

“However, the slack season now 
means the dropping off of commission 
salesmen and this necessitates rebuild- 
ing the sales organization each season. 
This is bad for all concerned—the dis- 
tributors, the dealers, the salesmen and 
the manufacturers. Salesmen who 
have been earning substantial incomes 
on commissions during the selling sea- 
son will not be content with smaller 
earnings during the “off” season. The 
dealer cannot afford to pay them a 
salary, either. 


Radio and Oil Burners 


“But there are other products whose 
sales curves mesh admirably with re- 
frigeration; radio, for example. The 
radio selling season begins just about 
the time the refrigeration selling sea- 
son tapers off, and vice versa. Oil 
burners also mesh well with refrigera- 
tion. Both radio and oil burners are 
high-priced specialties that are sold to 
householders just as refrigeration is. 
Then why not handle radio and oil 
burners along with refrigeration ? 

“That is the position of those dis- 
tributors and dealers who have taken 
on such side lines. 

“Our natural reaction would be to 
keep hands off, if for no other reason 
than that we want our distributors and 
dealers to make as large a profit as 
possible. 

“But there are other considerations. 
We go along through the selling sea- 
son and conditions are splendid. Dis- 
tributors and dealers are enthusiastic 
and are glad to cooperate with us in 
all manner of promotional activities. 
Then along toward the end of the sea- 
son we suddenly find them losing their 
enthusiasm and beginning to manifest 
a tendency to hesitate when we sug- 
gest some promotional activity. They 
are looking ahead with fear to the 
season which they know is coming. 
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They have made a satisfactory profit 
during the season and they want to 
hang on to it. During the winter sea- 
son they are inclined to retrench and 
coast through. Then about March, all 
at once they act as if they had had a 
‘shot in the arm.’ The explanation is, 
they are beginning to see a large sales 
volume. 

“If, then, by taking on some other 
seasonal specialty which meshes well 
with refrigeration, they can make a 
satisfactory profit during the ebb sea- 
son for refrigeration, it may be to our 
interest, as well as theirs, to permit 
them to do so. Then when we go to 
them toward the end of our season and 
suggest that they keep up their adver- 
tising and other promotional activities 
to the very end, they are more likely 
to agree with us, because they are not 
worried over losing some of the profits 
they have already made. 

“Tt is also to our interest, of course, 
to help them hold their sales organiza- 
tion together. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that by taking on these other 
specialties, they will be able to hold 
at least the nucleus of a good organiza- 
tion the year ’round. ‘Then in the 
spring, our field men will go in and, 
with this nucleus, help them get to- 
gether and train a larger sales organ- 
ization for our selling season. 


To Keep Up Profits 


“As to our factory branches taking 
on radio, they have done so for the 
same reason that many of our distribu- 
tors and dealers did. We think they 
can thus tide over the ebb season, hold 
their sales organizations together and 
make a better profit during the period, 
hence a larger net profit for the year.” 

A majority of these Kelvinator dis- 
tributors and dealers who have taken 
on other products have chosen radio, 
Mr. Sayre said. Most of those who so 
far have added oil burners are dealers 
in smaller cities and towns where there 
is no exclusive oil burner dealer. 

Mr. Sayre was not prepared to say 
whether the Kelvinator branches would 
take on oil burners or other specialties. 
For the present, they are handling just 
two makes of radios. 


Frank Office Moves 


Albert Frank & Company has moved its 
Chicago office to 1 La Salle Street, where 
it will occupy the thirty-eighth floor. 
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@ “Nothing rolls like a ball”— and nothing sells like an appealing 
product illustration. To effectively reproduce selling illustrations, paper 
craftsmanship has provided printing papers that fully meet the needs 
of both quality and economy. Moderate in cost, these papers do full jus- 


tice to the skill of the artist, in one color or in a full range of colors. 


rhe : | | Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company 


these facts 
by this tree book 


& DENONETRATION OF BOOK FATERS NANTYACTURED BY 
TRE CONSOLIDATED WATER Powe 4 FAreR COUFANY 


Copies of this interesting new 
printing demonstration are 
available. Mail the coupon. 


Extensive use for catalogs, publications and 
large quantity advertising printing, testifies to the 
quality of Pictorial and Production. A smooth plane 
surface, outstanding uniformity of color, formation, 
and bulk, and high opacity sum up the features that 
are rapidly popularizing both of these new book papers. 


The free book “IN COLOR,” just published, provides 
a way for every user to familiarize himself with the 


unusual performance of these papers. 


Both grades are available in super-calendered and 
English finishes, or special finishes to order. The 
Seaman Paper Company, mill distributors, are able 
to supply both Pictorial and Production nationally, 


in large or small tonnage. 


To understand what this revolutionary paper develop- 
ment means to you, send for the book “IN COLOR” 
which gives a complete demonstration of Pictorial 
and Production in four-color process. And obtain test 
sheets and full details from the Seaman Paper Company. 
* 
Mill Distributors 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 
411 West Ontario Street, Chicago 


Please send me a copy of your new free book “IN COLOR,” demon. 
strating the printing qualities of Pictorial and Production. 


Name— 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS @ WISCONSIN 


Manufacturers of Papers for Letterpress 


Offset and Rotogravure Processes 
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Holding Company for 35 Chains 
to Sell Stock to Customers 


Formation of a holding company for 
the common stocks of thirty-five lead- 
ing chain store companies will be an- 
nounced Monday, December 8, by 
Charles E. Merrill of Merrill, Lynch 
& Company, investment bankers, New 
York. 

To be known as Chain Store Share- 
owners, Inc., the company will en- 
deavor to popularize these securities, 
which are now selling at unusually low 
prices, among investors. A national 
advertising program will be inaugu- 
rated immediately, special stress being 
laid on the desirability of customers 
of chain stores becoming “partners’’ 
in these enterprises. 

Capitalization will consist solely in 
common stock so that the manage- 
ment of the company will be entirely 
in the hands of stockholders, and the 
stock will sell at less than $20 a share. 
“While the sales of chain store com- 
panies during 1930 have shown only a 
very small increase over sales for the 
corresponding period of 1929,” Mr. 
Merrill said, ‘due consideration should 
be given to the fact that the prices 
of commodities have declined from 5 
to 25 per cent, which means that even 
on an equal volume of business, the 
units sold in 1930 were much greater 
than in 1929. This indicates that the 
chain stores have been holding their 
customers. This means that as soon 


- as commodities prices become stabil- 


ized, the efficient management of chain 
store companies will begin to operate 
on the normal ratio of net profits per 
dollar of sales.” 

Of the thirty-five common stocks, 
twenty-six are traded in in the New 
York Stock Exchange and nine in the 
New York Curb Exchange. Those 
participating are: American Stores 
Company, Childs Company, Dia- 
mond Shoe Corporation, Dominion 
Stores, Ltd., Drug Inc., First National 
Stores, Inc., F. & W. Grand-Silver 
Stores, Inc., W. T. Grant Company., 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
of America,* S. S$. Kresge Company, 
S. H. Kress & Company, Kroger Gro- 
cety & Baking Company, Lane Bryant, 
Inc., Lerner Stores Corporation, Lob- 
law Groceterias Company, Ltd., Mac- 
Marr Stores, Inc., McCrory Stores 
Corporation, Melville Shoe Corpora- 
tion, Montgomery Ward & Company, 
Inc., National Tea Company, Neisner 
Brothers, Inc., J. J. Newberry Com- 
pany, Oppenheim, Collins & Com- 
pany, Inc., J. C. Penney Company, 


_ 


*Non-voting. Class “A.” 


Peoples Drug Stores, Inc., Daniel 
Reeves, Inc., Safeway Stores, Inc., 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, Frank G. 
Shattuck Company, A. G. Spalding & 
Brothers, John R. Thompson Com- 
pany, Waldorf System, Inc., Walgreen 
Company, Western Auto Supply Com- 
pany} and F.W.Woolworth Company. 
These thirty-five companies reported, 
at the end of last year, total assets 
aggregating $1,667,562,933. They had 
41,455 stores in operation; their gross 
sales were $4,084,693,280 and net 
profits available for common. stock, 
$207,050,183. 

“Of these thirty-five selected chain 
store companies, thirty-four report 
gross sales for the first six months of 
1930 of $1,889,893,051, as compared 
with $1,811,784,827 in the corre- 
sponding period of last year, an in- 
crease of 4.31 per cent,’ Mr. Merrill 
continued. “If reduced to terms of 
units of merchandise the aggregate 
tonnage sold by chain stores is prob- 
ably 10 per cent greater than last year. 
Earnings, while lower, are relatively 
better than in industry in general. A 
substantial part of the decrease in 
chain store earnings has been caused 
by the decline in commodity prices. 
In rising commodity markets, chain 
stores should receive compensating 
benefits. 

“Chain Store Merchandising has more 
than trebled in volume within the last 
ten years. Chain stores are reported 
as doing about $6,500,000,000 annual 
business now, which is about 16 per 
cent of the total retail trade in the 
United States. Ten years ago the 
chain stores did only about 5 per cent 
of the retail business.” 


Wanted: A List of 
Convention Speakers 


The many inquiries we receive 
asking for a list of available 
convention speakers prompts us 
to ask our readers, “whom do 
you recommend—what subject 
does he handle best—does he 
charge a fee and expenses— 
how much—what is his ad- 
dress?” 

Sales Management will compile 
and print a list in the near fu- 
ture of those speakers most 
often and most highly recom- 
mended by its subscribers. Will 
you cooperate? 


H. C. Grubbs 


Grubbs to Supervise 
RCA-Victor Sales 


H. C. Grubbs has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of all sales activ- 
ities of the RCA-Victor Company, 
Inc., to succeed J. L. Ray, resigned. 
Mr. Grubbs’ responsibilities include 
the merchandising activities of the 
Radiola, Victor and engineering prod- 
ucts divisions. He came to RCA-Vic- 
tor as commercial vice-president early 
in 1928, after having been vice-presi- 
dent of the Dalton Adding Machine 
Company and sales manager of the 
Remington Rand Business Service. 


Stehli 50 Years in London 

The London branch of the Stehli Silks 
Corporation recently celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary with a banquet at the Coventry 
Restaurant in Piccadilly. The guest of 
honor was Alfred E. Stehli, of the Zurich 
establishment of the company, and the pre- 
siding officer was H. P. Roberts, manager 
of the London office. 


Opens Aviation Unit 

And now the aviation department of the 
modern advertising agency. Blaine Stub- 
blefield, for three years with the Boeing 
Air Transport, San Francisco, as advertising 
manager, is now with Doremus & Com- 
pany, in charge of their aviation publicity 
department, and will make his headquarters 
in New York City. 


Cumming Now an Editor 

Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Service, 
and president of the American Public 
Health Association, has joined the editorial 
advisory board of Municipal Sanitation. 


Heads Lipton Sales 

W. W. Shannon, recently with Street & 
Finney, Inc., New York agency, has re- 
turned to Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., Hoboken, 
New Jersey, as sales manager. 
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Shaler Will Inaugurate 
Standardized Service 

in Magazine Campaign 
A vote of confidence will be given its 
tire repair men by the Shaler Company, 
Milwaukee and Waupun, Wisconsin, 
maker of tire patch and heat units, in 
a general magazine campaign to be 
inaugurated in (March. Among the 
magazines to be used are the Saturday 
Evening Post and Colliers. 

A standardized, guaranteed tire repair 
service will be the basis for the cam- 
paign, which will stress the importance 
of such a service. 

Qualified Shaler dealers will be given 
certificates to show they have fulfilled 
the requirements for this standardized 
service. Independent  super-service 
stations, garages and tire repair shops 
which are Shaler dealers will be 
identified by a metal sign, and stick- 
ers, informing the car owner that his 
repairs have been made in accordance 
with rules laid down by Shaler, will 
be placed on each repaired tire. 

Each repair job will also bear a tag 
guaranteeing that any hot patch which 
fails will be replaced by the manufac- 
turer. Dealers will also handle the 
Shaler individual hot patch unit and 
will be asked to urge motorists to 
carry these units for emergencies. 
Freeze, Vogel, Crawford, Inc., of Mil- 
waukee, is making plans for the cam- 


paign. 


Promote Baking Powder 


as Sugar Substitute 


The use of baking powder as a sub- 
stitute for sugar in the preparation of 
certain foods is being emphasized by 
the Rumford Company, of Rumford, 
Rhode Island,—‘‘about one-third of 
our space in newspaper advertising 
and one-third of our time in radio 
broadcasting being devoted to this 
purpose,” explained C. A. Collins, Jr., 
general sales manager. The idea is 
also being promoted in a booklet en- 
titled, ‘Twenty-four Uses for Rum- 
ford All-Phosphate Baking Powder in 
Cooking.” 

“Our newspaper copy is appearing in 
all the leading cities throughout the 
country,” Mr. Collins added, “and we 
are broadcasting over thirty stations 
from coast to coast.”’ 


Air Mail Direct Mail 

Air mail is being employed by Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx, Chicago clothing manu- 
facturer, in a campaign to customers and 
prospects of its various dealers. The 
letter calls attention to special offers in 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx clothes, obtainable 
from the local dealer. 
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Kenneth M. Smith 


Dodge Boat Names Smith 


Managing Director 

Kenneth M. Smith has been appointed 
managing director of the Horace E. 
Dodge Boat & Plane Corporation, 
New York and Newport News, Vir- 
ginia, to succeed J. Gilmore Fletcher, 
resigned. 

Mr. Smith, who at one time was presi- 
dent of the Gould Storage Battery 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, and with the 
Packard Motor Car Company, will 
continue as director of sales, with 
headquarters in New York. 


Gardner Advertising Agency has _ estab- 
lished at St. Louis an experimental kitchen 
for testing and originating new recipes 
before being used in advertising by its 
clients, and for examining new products 
themselves, 


Santa Claus to Deliver 
Champagne Bottles 


Champagne bottles, in quarts 
and pints, will protrude from 
1930 Christmas stockings, the 
Eighteenth Amendment notwith- 
standing. Peck & Peck, New 
York, have hit upon this means 
of packaging Christmas gifts 
this year. 

These bottles, instead of open- 
ing with a jovial pop as the cork 
is pulled, have a false bottom, 
which reveals “cocktails” of 
various sorts. ‘‘Quart’’ cock- 
tails for women contain sports 
stockings, scarfs or sweaters, and 
‘pints’’ contain hosiery. 
Evening socks and_ evening 
scarfs, wool socks and neckties 
come from the “quart” and 
“pint” bottles for men. 
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Name Board to Spur 
Interest in Music 
—and Aid Sales 


A National Bureau for the Advance. 
ment of Music, comprising representa- 
tives of the music industry, of 
education and philanthropy, was an- 
nounced this week by C. Alfred Wag. 
ner of the Music Industries Chamber 
of Commrce, New York. 
Representing the music industry are 
Herman Irion, Steinway & Sons, 
chairman; Lucien Wulsin, Baldwin 
Company, and Alfred L. Smith of C. 
G. Conn, Ltd., band instruments; rep- 
resenting education, Dr. Joseph E. 
Maddy, of the Committee on Instru- 
mental Affairs of the Music Super- 
visors National Conference; Prof. 
Peter W. Dykema, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Hollis Dann, New 
York University; and _ representing 
philanthropy, Dr. Howard Hanson, 
Eastman School of Music; Dr. John 
Erskine, president of Juilliard Musical 
Foundation, and Dr. William F. 
Learned of the Carnegie Foundation. 
By extending the nation’s appreciation 
of music and by stimulating musical 
education, particularly among children, 
the work of the board is expected ma- 
terially to increase the sale of musical 
instruments. 


Lehn & Fink Advertising 


to Exceed $2,000,000 


More than $2,000,000 will be spent 
in advertising next year by Lehn & 
Fink Products Company, New York, 
Edward Plaut, president, announced 
this week in an advertisement in drug 
trade magazines, under the caption, 
“Money Talks!” 

“Putting up $2,000,000 to advertise 
Lehn & Fink products is the best way 
we know to voice our faith in 1931 as 
a year of sound business,” the copy 
explained. ‘This appropriation,” Mr. 
Plaut said, ‘represents an increase of 
about 5 per cent over that for 1930. 
It is exclusive of what the company 
plans to spend in the introduction of 
new products.” 


Famous Chefs’ Recipes 

to Boost Oyster Sales 

New recipes by well-known chefs of 
the Pacific Northwest are the basis for 
sales promotion on “Willapoint”’ oys- 
ters, recently transplanted Japanese 
bivalves, produced by Willapoint Oys- 
ters, Inc., of Seattle. 

The recipes are embodied in folders, 
which are distributed to housewives 
through advertising and dealers. 
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91% of Detroit's Best Buyers 
Read The News Regularly 


A leading Detroit department store has 
recently published a list of streets on 
which the great majority of the residents 
are its customers. A recent survey of 
the same streets by The Detroit News re- 
veals that 919) of all the homes receive 
a copy of The Detroit News week days. 
(82% Sundays.) 


These are the homes of the financially 
able—the homes that for the most part 
maintain charge accounts in Detroit’s 
leading stores and have the money as well 
as the desire to buy. 


Not only in these streets, but all over De- 
troit, The News reaches the substantial 


home-dwelling population. Survey after 
survey proves conclusively the over- 
whelming home coverage of The Detroit 
News. Survey after survey also reveals 
The News as the one newspaper having 
thorough coverage in the highest income 
group as well as in the stable wage earn- 
ing groups. 

Advertiser seeking economical selling 
methods in 1930 should take heed of the 
unusually thorough coverage The De- 
troit News thus provides. 


Concentration of your advertising in this 
one medium enables you to employ dom- 
inating space and obtain proportionately 
greater results at lower unit cost per sale. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 


New York Office, 


I. A. KLEIN, Inc. 


a 


Chicago Office, 


J. E. LUTZ 
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Corona Typewriter Case 
Now a Young Trunk 


L. C. Smith & Corona, Typewriters, 
Inc., New York, have developed a 
Corona carrying case that can also be 
used as an overnight or week-end case. 
Definite advertising plans have not 
yet been worked out. 

The case, finished in soft brown, holds 
two dresses, lingerie, pajamas, slippers, 
dressing gown, make-up box and 
toilet articles. 


Westinghouse to Widen 


Nash Advertises to the Prospect 
Refrigerator Market; 


the Amount He Will Have to Pay 


Reversing the long-established custom 
in the automotive industry of adver- 
tising new cars f. o. b. point of manu- 
facture, Nash Motors Company, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, as part of its 
program for ‘‘a new deal for today’s 
dollar,” has inaugurated the policy of 
advertising delivered prices, in which 
shipping, handling and make-ready 
costs are included. 

The new plan covers all models in 
the various territories, C. H. Bliss, 
sales manager, explained to this mag- 
azine. It was conceived some years 
ago when officials decided to furnish 
accessories at the factory and give the 
consumer the benefit of expert equip- 
ment buying and the savings made by 
purchasing equipment in large quan- 
tities. 

In comparing this selling plan in the 
various distributor territories, the 
Nash sales department made a detailed 
survey of the shipping and handling 
costs, Mr. Bliss said. The survey re- 
vealed that Nash delivered prices are 
lower in many cases than the f. o. b. 
prices of comparable cars. 
Mechanically, the new system sep- 
arates some 1,200 towns and cities on 
the Nash newspaper advertising lists 
into approximately sixty zones. The 
shipping, handling and make-ready 
costs of the various models have been 
worked out by distributors, dealers 
and the factory sales department in 
these zones and fair prices on the 
completely equipped cars definitely 
established. Cooperative work on the 
part of dealers, distributors and the 
factory have resulted in the setting of 
local prices which are considered fair 
to both the dealers and Nash buyers, 
and all of the lists have been accepted 
and approved by the merchandising 
organization. 


When advertising is released, electro- 
types of the various delivered prices 
are mortised into the advertising 
mats. Five different checks are made 
in this process before the mats are 
shipped. Thus the mats reach their 
destination with the proper delivered 
price already inserted and dealers 
abide by the delivered price as adver- 
tised. In national media, where Nash 
prices are shown in advertising, it is 
naturally necessary to carry the factory 
price lists. 

“Expressions from the merchandising 
organization lead us to believe that 
this new delivered price system is a 
material advantage in selling the new 
series,” Mr. Bliss pointed out. 


“It is the practice in some instances 


to inflate delivered prices of cars so 
as to be in a position to make larger 
allowances for used cars which might 
be traded in on new ones. Purchasers 
have even been misled into believing 
that they were making attractive deals 
because of long allowances for their 
used cars. 

“Under the Nash plan, even though 
the used car allowance may be less, 
the actual amount of cash required to 
own a new car after the used car is 
appraised is much less than in cases 
where the allowance for the used car 
is very much more, as Nash delivered 
prices are not inflated. It is not the 
allowance for the used car that de- 
termines this amount. It is what the 
car costs in that delivered point. 
“This policy has greatly stimulated 
Nash sales.” 


Heads Mushroom Sales 


Tom Hebert, formerly with the Royal Bak- 
ing Powder Company, has joined the 
American Mushroom Companies, Inc., of 
New York, as sales manager. 


Adds Magazine List 


Distribution of Westinghouse refrig- 
erators, introduced regionally early this 
year, will be extended in 1931 to the 
entire territory east of Kansas City, 
Carl D. Taylor, manager of the refrig- 
eration department of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio, announced this 
week. 

The department is also adding maga- 
zines to its list of publications. Double 
page spreads in four colors will be 
used in the Saturday Evening Post and 
in a list of women’s and general maga- 
zines yet to be selected. These adver- 
tisements will be illustrated by Rock- 
well Kent. 

The present plan of cooperative news- 
paper and poster advertising is to be 
continued and augmented, and the re- 
frigerators will also be advertised dur- 
ing December in two national West- 
inghouse radio programs. 

Mr. Taylor also announced that West- 
inghouse will institute an extensive 
sales educational system and that the 
department is entering the “central 
station” field of distribution. 
Although the exact amount of the ap- 
propriation is not yet available, Mr. 
Taylor expects a large increase. 
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Ford and General Motors 
Drop Polish Operations 


The Polish market is not living up to 
the. expectations of the United States 
motor car manufacturers. Almost 
simultaneously with Ford’s apparent 
abandonment of the project to build 
an assembly plant at the new port of 
Gdynia, says a European correspond- 
ent of SALES MANAGEMENT, comes 
the report that General Motors 's 
closing its Warsaw works. 
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"The St. Louis shipper has un- 
told advantages in getting his 
L. C. L. merchandise on board 
cars. For here, at his service, is 
an efficient merchandise transfer 
system unmatched anywhere. 


Spreading in all directions 
from this central city to every 
section of the country are nine- 
teen great trunk line railroads. 
Their freight stations in St. Louis 
—as in other large cities—are 
many miles apart. 


Ordinarily, a manufacturer’s 
local trucking operations would 
be a constant problem. His 
trucks would run long distances 
through crowded traffic to the 
different freight yards. Delays, 
disproportionate costs, and in- 
convenience would be the rule, 
just as they are today in every 
other major distributing center. 


But St. Louis has solved this 
problem. Its railroads operate 


THE INDUSTRIAL 


their own universal, off-track ter- 
minals, located for the conven- 
ience of the shipper, rather than 
with regard to track layouts. 
You bring your goods, wherever 
bound, to any one of six conven- 
ient terminals. There you receive 
your railroad receipts. 


One trip—one delivery—in- 
stead of nineteen! Railroad re- 
sponsibility begins immediately. 
Every line is a part of this one 
system.—Think of the reduced 
cartage expense which results to 
the shipper! 


Five hundred and thirty-seven 
huge tractors and trailers ply on 
railroad dispatchers’ schedules 
between terminals and freight 
yards. The distribution is all 
done for you; quickly, efficiently, 
economically—its cost absorbed 
by the railroad lines. 


Incoming freight is similarly 
handled. Seven million pounds 


tow SELOUIS 
Bring s the RAILROADS to its 


of L. C. L. merchandise passes 
through the svstem daily. You 
may, if you wish, contract with 
the terminal at competitive 
rates forservice to your very door. 


Think what an advantage this 
virtual extension of the railroads 
to every section of St. Louis 
must mean! Think what it means 
as an adjunct to the extraordi- 
nary facilities of the railroads 
themselves in St. Louis! Think 
what it would mean to your 
company, if located here, in 
time-saving, in better compet- 
itive service to your trade, in 
actual trucking economies! 


All the facts regarding this 
and many other unusual advan- 
tages of business location in St. 
Louis are yours for the asking. 


Write The Industrial Bureau, 
507 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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the Southwest 
Offersac Billion 
Pollar Market.. 


es and DALLAS | 


Tus new 144 page book 
explains why more than 
2,200 concerns have estab- 
lished branches in Dallas. 
It contains basic facts that 
every executive can convert 
into sales dollars. This 
valuable book will help you 
surpass your 1931 sales 
quota. For executives only 
—send for your copy now. 


Dallas 


Southwestern Headquarters 
to American Business 


EXECUTIVE COUPON 


Industrial Dallas, Inc. 
517 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. 


Please send free copy of 
3 y of your new book 
The Southwest Market,” to: ; 


Name 


Company. 


Title___ 


Address_— 


Up or Down on 1931 Quotas? 
Twenty Executives Answer 


(Continued from page 380) 


surveys, “quite an increase in new 
residential construction” next year, the 
Holland Furnace Company, Holland, 
Michigan, will not reduce its advertis- 
ing mext year, reported A. W. 
Wrieden, treasurer. 

The responses received by SALES 
MANAGEMENT were, of course, not 
uniformly optimistic. Certain execu- 
tives are looking for a “pretty tough 
year.’ One, of a house furnishing 
concern, explained that although “in 
some phases of our business we are 
ahead even of a year ago, our prices 
to the trade are lower and our sales 
income dollar is going to be less. This 
means that we have been obliged to 
curtail our advertising program in 
conformity with our expected sales in- 
come. 


Should Adjust Rates 


“Like most businesses we are faced 
with the fact that we will have fewer 
dollars to spend for advertising, but 
the cost of advertising remains the 
same. Therefore, even though we sell 
the same number of units in 1931 as 
we did in 1928 or in 1929, we simply 
will not have the same number of dol- 
lars available to pay for advertising. 
The sooner, therefore, that publishers 
adjust their prices in line with the gen- 
erally prevailing level of prices, the 
sooner will manufacturers be able to 
carry on the same amount of adver- 
tising. 

“It might be very interesting if you 
were to make a little analysis of com- 
modity prices in relation to advertising 
space costs. In our business, we would 
have to sell about 12 per cent more 
units to pay for the same amount of 
advertising. Our prices may even 
seek lower levels as raw material prices 
decline further. What are the pub- 
lishers going to do about it?” 

In spite of reduced prices other 
companies report progress. H. W. 
Cook, president of A. W. Nettleton 
Company, men’s shoes, Syracuse, an- 
nounced that “our business the first 
ten months of this year is equal in dol- 
lars to the like period in 1929, and 
ahead in pairs”; and Corn Products 
Refining Company (Argo,  Linit, 
Karo, Mazola), New York, has “‘allo- 
cated” its budget on the same basis 
as 1930. Procter & Gamble Company, 
Ivory Soap, etc., Cincinnati, through 
Colonel William Cooper Procter, 
chairman of the board, told the Wall 
Street Journal the other day that ‘“‘or- 


ders thus far in our fiscal year, which 
began July 1, have shown an increase 
over the corresponding period of 
1929.” 

Among the tobacco companies, R. J. 
Reynolds and American will both 
make greater profits this year—due 
chiefly to the increase in demand for 
their Camel and Lucky Strike ciga- 
rettes, the two largest selling brands. 
The rise of Lucky Strike has been par- 
ticularly notable. 

Every company, of course, is not 
doing so well this year as in 1929, and 
many will not make a notable gain in 
1931; but the number that are going 
forward is greater, probably, than is 
generally realized. With the business 
thermometer now rising for the first 
time in many weeks; with concerted 
efforts by civic and economic organiza- 
tions to relieve unemployment; with 
confidence reasserting itself and the 
nation’s purse-strings beginning to 
slacken, sales executives have reason to 
look forward to a happier and more 
prosperous New Year. 


The Four-Leaf Clover 


in Your Files 
(Continued from page 378) 


disappearing. The eye appeal has 
increased in importance until it now 
affects almost all articles. These sales 
figures can well be kept up-to-the- 
minute. Several reputable concerns 
may be competing for sales, the mer- 
chandise of each being satisfactory and 
priced about the same. Choice then 
rests upon other considerations—serv- 
ice, custom, and, of recent years, style. 
Sales analysis is primary in determin- 
ing the style—be it color, design ot 
size. Local variations may be deter- 
mined in no other way than by sales 
figures. 

During the last decade business has 
sped up. Significant changes take 
place almost over night. Syndicates 
form quickly and may stock only pfi- 
vate brands. Consumer preference 
shifts rapidly from one type of met- 
chandise to another. Competition 5 
keener and keener. The successful 
competitor must make quick and ac: 
curate decisions. For these he needs 
past and present facts and the trends 
which they indicate. A good system 
of recording and analyzing sales 10 
formation is essential to the executive 
responsible for such decisions. 


——_ 
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“This is an actual photograph.” Those five words under an illustration inspire more 
confidence than five volumes of adjectives. Use this phrase in all your advertising —it pays! 


3S has ‘ ° . . 
ole How does it really look?” That’s the question prospects always ask. And that’s 


icates the question only photographs can answer. No other illustrative method has 
y Pp grap 

y pti: this same accuracy—this same appeal—this same power to inspire confidence. mith Se 

ence y PP P Pp NESS” is a valuable booklet for all marketing 

yee Everyone understands photographs. Everyone knows that the camera’s record _ executives; address Photographers’ Association 

; , : , ; f America, 2258 Euclid A , Cleveland, 

io te s the real thing. Call in a commercial photographer today, and let him add — % America» 2258 Euclid Avenue, Clevelan 


: Ohio, for free copy. Also ask for “The 4000-Mile 
essful believability to your advertising—with photographs! 


Lens,” explaining the Association’s photos-by- 
id ac- 


tell the Cvual 


INTERNATIONAL 


“How to Use Puotocrarus 1x Your Busi- 


wire service through your local photographer. 
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This department, devoted to association news, appears often in SaLEs MANAGE- 
MENT. Believing that the various groups of sales executives will find the ac- 
tivities of clubs all over the country of considerable interest, club presidents are 
requested to send reports of meetings and other news to this magazine regularly. 


Prominent Speakers at 


Fourth Sales Conference 


Prominent sales executives were head- 
line speakers at the fourth annual 
Sales Executives Conference yesterday 
in St. Louis, under the auspices of the 
Sales Managers’ Bureau there. “How 
You Can Sell Successfully in 1931,” 
was the subject of the meeting. 

The speakers and their subjects were: 
Alvin E. Dodd, assistant to the presi- 
dent, Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
“Merchandising to Create Consum- 
ers’; Frank W. Lovejoy, Vacuum Oil 
Company, “Opening a New Market 
During a Period of Depression’; A. 
L. McCarthy, vice-president, Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner Company, “Structure 
and Supervision of a Field Organiza- 
tion”; H. W. Prentis, Jr., first vice- 
president, Armstrong Cork Company, 
“Training Salesmen,’ and Harold 
Stonier, educational director, Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, ‘Business 
Conditions and the Projects for 1931.” 
Delegations from most parts of the 
country attended the one-day confer- 
ence and a number of sales managers’ 
clubs were represented. There were 
delegations from Springfield, Illinois, 
Evansville, Indiana, and groups from 
Columbus, Cincinnati, | Memphis, 
Louisville and other midwestern cities. 
Anticipated attendance was 1,000. The 
first conference, in 1927, drew 353 
sales executives and the one last year 
registered 648. 


Pittsburgh Sales Managers 


Discuss Sales Contests 


Deane W. Colton, director of retail 
stores, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, is probably a new member of 
the Sales Managers’ Club of Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Colton wrote asking us 
if Pittsburgh had a sales managers’ 
club, and, of course, we answered in 
the affirmative. 

New officers were recently elected and 
the club meets every Monday. Sales 
contests are the subject under discus- 
sion at current meetings. Al Hatten- 
back, president of the Electric Products 
Corporation, led a recent round-table 


on the length of contests; Holgar 
Johnson, vice-president of the club, 
discussed types of award; H. B. 
Baker, vice-president, S. W. Straus 
Company, spoke on holding interest 
in contests, and F. L. Page, sales direc- 
tor, Pennsylvania Trust Company, led 
the discussion on results to be ob- 
tained through sales contests. 

W. C. Arthur, president of the F. A. 
Ensign Advertising Agency, Inc., con- 
tinues as president of the club. Other 
officers are: Don Wyre, National 
Lamp Works, second vice-president; 
Iliff Jones, sales manager, Shipley- 
Massingham Company, treasurer, and 
Mr. Johnson, first vice-president. 


RCA Head Speaks on 


“Practical Optimism” 


Over-production and under-consump- 
tion, over-confidence encouraging 
over-expansion, were the chief reasons 
given for the present business depres- 
sion in an address on “Practical 
Optimism,” delivered by Edward E. 
Shumaker, president of RCA-Victor, 
Inc., before the Sales Managers’ Club 
of Philadelphia in November. 
“Confidence is the only factor needed 
for a restoration of prosperity,” Mr. 
Shumaker said. ‘The public is ready 
and willing to buy. Instalment pay- 
ments have not suffered.’’ 

Following Mr. Shumaker’s address, a 
series of extemporaneous talks on the 
same subject were given by members 
of the club. Eighty-five members at- 
tended the meeting. 


Connecticut Club Hears 


of Business Outlook 


K. W. Jappe, vice-president of the 
Sales Managers’ Association of Con- 
necticut, spoke on “The Business 
Outlook” at the first fall meeting of 
that club, according to G. F. Garrity, 
its secretary. The club joined in a 
round-table discussion afterward. 
The club asks SALES MANAGEMENT 
for material on selecting salesmen and 
also for suggestions as to future speak- 
ets. Needless to say, we were happy 
to supply this information. 
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New Members for 
Minneapolis Club 


Attendance and membership are occu- 
pying the attention of the Minneapolis 
Association of Sales Managers at pres- 
ent. The club is approaching its limit 
for membership—ninety—and expects 
to have a waiting list soon. 

H. H. Browkaw, district sales super- 
visor of the Northwest Bell Telephone 
Company, a new member, was the 
club’s recent speaker. He explained 
how to use the long-distance telephone 
profitably. 

Other new members are: J. L. Martz, 
Globe Laundry, Inc.; J. M. McDon- 
ald, Jr., manager, A. Y. McDonald 
Manufacturing Company; E. F. Gross, 
Quality Park Engraving Company; 
Richard J. Grant, Retail Hardware 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, and 
W. C. Herrmann, Everett, Aughen- 
baugh & Company. 

The club has been divided into six 
attendance groups, each of which will 
be penalized for tardiness or absence 
of its members. ‘Awards for highest 
scores are made at each meeting, with 
a grand award for the year. 


Bulls and Bears 


and Book Reviews 


A diversified program, which ranged 
from Bears and Bulls to book reviews, 
was recently given at a meeting of 
the San Francisco Sales Managers’ As- 
sociation. Dr. Boris Emmet, of Stan- 
ford University, spoke on “Bulls, 
Bears and Crabs,” and a review of 
“Managing a Sales Territory,” by J. C. 
Aspley was given by Harry Anderson. 


Philadelphia Clubs Sponsor 


Progress Meeting 


The Sales Managers’ Club of Phila- 
delphia recently joined with the Poor 
Richard Club in a general town mect- 
ing, known as Philadelphia's Chal- 
lenge. The Challenge was to enlist 
citizens in a concerted movement to 
foster better appreciation of and 4 
more aggressive attitude toward the 
progress of Philadelphia. 
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How BUSH distribution puts DU PONT 
PAINT all over NEW YORK 


WIDE range of colors, a wide variety 
A of kinds of paint, and different sizes 
of containers present a problem in the 
distribution of Du Pont Paints and Duco 
in New York. Thin, but representative 
socks in retail stores force faster turn- 
over for retailers, provided the fill-in serv- 
ce is quick and dependable. Pint, quart, 
gallon or barrel. ..asale is made... 
tock needs replenishing — then comes 
bush Distribution. 

Du Pont, like other aggressive manu- 
cturers, has learned that distribution 
of merchandise is a sales factor rather 
han a traffic problem. Du Pont has 
earned that Bush Terminal is an eco- 
‘omical factor in distributing their paints 
0 the New York market. It saves time 
ond, by saving time, speeds selling. 


Many manufacturers save up to 
50% on distribution costs by using 
Bush Distribution. The list of manufac- 
turers using the various facilities of Bush 
Terminal is a “Who's Who” in modern 
selling practices. They employed these 
facilities on definite facts and figures. 
They continue to employ them because 
the facts and figures proved correct. 


Manufacturing facilities at Bush Ter- 
minal. This “industrial apartment house” 
provides vital manufacturing economies 
and distribution efficiency. Here are 
eight enormous ocean steamship piers, 
miles of railway sidings by, through or 
under massive warehouses and manu- 
facturing units; 10,000,000 square feet 
of floor space; cold storage; power; 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 


Metropolitan facilities for DISTRIBUTION, WAREHOUSING AND MANUFACTURING 
Executive Offices: 100 Broad Street, Dept. G, New York 
Piers, Sidings, Warehouses, Truck Depot and Manufacturing Lofts on New York Bay 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION—BUSH SERVICE CORPORATION 


steam and heat in any quantity. Care, 
speed and dependability in receiving, 
storing and delivering goods. 


Let us quote definite facts and figures, 
based on an expert survey of your spe- 
cial requirements. Descriptive literature 
on manufacturing and distribution will be 
mailed you. Specific questions will be 
answered in full by Bush expert service 
men, thoroughly equipped by long ex- 
perience to serve as industrial counsel- 
ors and to make exact proposals after 
close study and analysis of your exist- 
ing conditions. 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY ’ 
100 Broad Street, Dept. G, New York i 
Please send descriptive literature regarding I 
Distribution OF ! 

Manufacturing 0 

Arrange appointment for Bush representative to | 
discuss Distribution O 
Manufacturing O \ 

Nature of business. 
I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

4 


Name of company. 


Address 


JOHNSTON, HERBERT KERKOW, WALTER MANN, 


i % 
L. Ne oe ts a. 


ENSIBLE BUT UNUSUAL CONTROL: When 
Qioes and sellers in the lead industry began a year 

ago to exchange information about stock in the hands 
of the respective groups fear was expressed that sellers 
would use unfairly what they learned concerning their cus- 
tomers’ position. This fear has proved groundless. Com- 
petition furnishes an adequate safeguard, and the beneficial 
results of the stabilization made possible by full knowledge 
of the situation has provided an incentive to team play 
which more than compensates for missed opportunity to 
gain temporary advantages. Producers have been able to 
keep their output within bounds while buyers have enjoyed 
a stable market and avoided the inventory losses which 
generally accompany violent price fluctuations. ; 
Adherence to the plan has also tended to help labor con- 
ditions by providing the prerequisites to steady employ- 
ment. Not so many men are needed in the course of a 
year where peak loads and shut-downs are eliminated, but 
the forces engaged are assured of their jobs the year around, 
and the administrative savings thereby effected remove 
apprehension of wage reductions. There is noth- 
ing very new in this sensible arrangement. All the more 
surprising, therefore, is the fact that it stands as a striking 
example of the application of common sense to a situation 
in which lack of such control is an outstanding feature. 
If the lead industry case was not exceptional the country 
might not have got into its present plight. 


|) |} 


USTAINING POWER OF ADVERTISING: Man- 
ae of large retail stores resent the imputation that 

prices to consumers have not been brought down pro- 
portionately to prices at wholesale or in the same degree 
as prices of raw material. They make a pretty good case 
as far as special sales are concerned. The “buy now” 
movement has been accelerated by substantial reductions in 
many lines. Naturally, however, the retailers point 
to the relatively steady prices of many national brands as 
the exception which gives basis for the disputed assertion. 
It is the manufacturers, successful in establishing popular 
preference for their goods, the retailers declare, who are 
standing in the way of active general demand induced by 
concessions consonant with new price levels. . . . There 
may be some truth in this. Instances of the sort are not 
rare. It is to be remembered, however, that in a highly 
competitive era national brands are as vulnerable as other 
merchandise provided their claims to superiority have not 
stood the test of wide public use. Private brands are un- 


RAYMOND BILL, Editor; HENRY J. WRIGHT, Advisory Editor; A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor; D. G. BAIRD, FRANKLIN 
JOHN ALLEN MURPHY, RAY B. PRESCOTT, FRED SUHR 
JAMES TRUE, Associate Editors; LAWRENCE M. HUGHES. News Editor; DOROTHY GUERNSEY, Desk Editor 
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Whether the volume of 


doubtedly growing in number. 
their sales is increasing as a whole is a matter concerning 


which information is limited to a few insiders. The na- 
tional brand manufacturers know about their own busi- 
nesses, and the policy they have been pursuing during the 
last year or more implies that they feel justified in their 
attitude. Apparently the good will which they have created 
for their products at regular prices has withstood the shock 
of impaired buying ability. 


~) = 


O TIME FOR THE PILLORY: The president 

of the American Federation of Labor, Mr. Green, 

denounces as public enemies those employers who 
attempt to reduce wages. He has the support of a large 
and influential backing. The idea that high wages are the 
main factor in high buying power has found general ac- 
ceptance in this country. In foreign countries regret is 
expressed that their industries are not in a position to share 
the full advantages of workmen able to keep up demand 
for goods as American workmen do. Any dissent from 
this opinion is scoffed at. A good many well-informed 
observers believe, indeed, that but for the high wages te- 
ceived by that part of American labor which is employed 
the troubles which have affected us for a year or more 
would have been far worse than they have been. 
There are obvious reasons for this view. Of these perhaps 
not the least telling is that it is comparatively new in our 
philosophy; other ages which suffered from such business 
depression as ours has suffered, sought relief im liquidation 
of labor costs. They stuck to the belief that economy was 
the road to revival. The thought of today eschews this 
doctrine. Yet the position taken by Mr. Green is not 
wholly tenable. In a good many cases industry is con- 
fronted by the problem of whether it can pay out of the 
wage fund more than the products of labor put into the 
wage fund. This condition of affairs turns attention to 
every sort of device for saving manual labor, with the t¢- 
sult that at a time when the country is doing everything 
in its power to increase employment exigencies of the situa- 
tion may tend to reduce available jobs. A way will 
undoubtedly be found to avert extensive lay-offs, even if 
revival of industry is delayed. But discovery of the means 
will not be facilitated by intemperate language and refusal 
to recognize the difficulties that call for sympathetic and 
intelligent consideration of the needs of capital as well as 
of labor. It is a time for patient and resolute purpose ' 
find a solution. 
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WILLIAM HH. | 


F. ME. 


Secretary 


Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


“The use and value of information 
obtained from the A. B. C. statis- 
tics are so obvious to anyone buy- 
ing space, I do not see how a space 
buyer could do full justice to his 
position without A. B. C. informa- 
tion. We make use of the A. B. C. 
daily in our estimating work. Itis 
our authority on circulation and in 
no way else can we obtain as defi- 
nite and authentic information on 
this important part of an adver- 
tising campaign.” 


AUDIT 


An Advertisement by the 
BUREAU OF 
Executive Offices » « « Chicago 


President 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


“In our work we make constant use of the 
A. B. C. and consider it one of the important 
factors in determining the value of a publica- 
tion. The A. B. C. is as important to the buyer 
of space as is the scale to the buyer of mer- 
chandise. We see in it constant improvement 
from year to year, and naturally, it is more 
and more useful to us.” 


Business holds such men as these responsible 
for the success of advertising plans... 


Executives of advertising agencies . . . they 
must know, be certain always, of the value of 
the space that advertising dollars buy. 


About circulations and circulation methods 
they require the uncolored facts. And for this 
exact information they go to a single sourte — 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

In the judgment of agency men, the A. B. C. 
constitutes an indispensable safeguard to the 
success of advertising campaigns. 


4 4 4 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations has but 
one purpose—to provide a yardstick for mea- 
suring the value of advertising space. 


How, in practice, does the A. B. C. function? 


Twice a year almost every important publi- 
cation in America submits to the Bureau a 
sworn statement of circulation. This state- 
ment answers every question that, in the 
group judgment of advertisers, has a bearing 
on circulation value. 


Trained auditors from the Bureau, once in 
each twelve-month period, audit the circulation 
records at the publication offices—verify or 
correct every item in the publishers’ state- 
ments. 


The resulting Audit Reports provide the 
measuring units for the value of circulations. 


As a recognition of an indispensable service, 
not only agencies and publishers, but a dis- 
tinguished group of advertisers, hold member- 
ship today in the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


CIRCULATION S 


SEED 


On 
Fertile 
Ground 


= whole South 


is alive, alert, pulsing with the 
hum of progress—not the story 
book land of leisurely ease. 


Southern Prosperity now 
matches the traditional old-time 
Southern Hospitality. For a 
complete national coverage you 
should use Southern Methodist 
Publications. They will take 
your sales message to over a mil- 
lion influential white families, in 
this rich area, who are able to 
buy your products. Know the 
facts and figures. Standard Rate 
& Data gives them— or write, 


LAMAR & WHITMORE 
Publishers 


E. M. McNett, Advertising Director 
E. J. Lines, Traveling Representative 


810 Broadway Nashville, Tenn. 


r 
SOUTHERN 


METHODIST 


PUBLICATIONS 
i 
1,029,000 
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How W. & J. Sloane Cut Waste 


with a Rebuilt Sales Plan 


(Continued from page 373) 


distributor will be able to extend his 
operations more than one-half the dis- 
tance to Minneapolis for the simple 
reason that a Minneapolis distributor 
must ship back over the same route 
that the merchandise has traveled, in 
going from factory to his warehouse. 
This practice is uneconomical, of 
course, and serves to demonstrate why 
normally distributing areas will extend 
farther westward and eastward. 
Admitting the soundness of the 
principles outlined, we developed 
county expectancy figures which 
demonstrated what volume that dis- 
tributor hoped to get a year out of 
the total Sloane market. In counties 
centering about his distributing point 
he can reasonably expect to get 80 
per cent of the Sloane market, which 
will decrease as he gets farther and 
farther from his distributing point, 
until at the boundaries he will share 
his business almost equally with his 
neighboring distributor. When these 
percentages were applied to the county 
evaluation figures we found that a 
total volume of $1,083,000 was a rea- 
sonable expectancy for a distributor 
operating out of Minneapolis. 


Checking Distributors | 


It may be that when such figures 
are obtained from other distributing 
territories, such a distributor will find 
that he has obtained a volume of only 
$600,000 in the past year. It is per- 
fectly obvious that he has not per- 
formed an adequate job in his 
territory and it is also perfectly ob- 
vious that he cannot reach that 
$1,000,000 mark the first year. Know- 
ing, however, that there is an easy 
$1,000,000 worth of business avail- 
able to him, he should plan to reach 
that $1,000,000 mark in from three 
to five years. 

These figures can, at the close of 
the year, be utilized by the distributor 
to determine where he is weak or 
strong. Comparison with previous 
years’ sales is not a true indicator of 
success, for if the previous year was 
very poor and this year somewhat bet- 
ter, the distributor may be lulled to 
sleep by the improvement, whereas a 
comparison with an evaluation of that 
market will cause him dissatisfaction 
and influence him to apply remedial 
measures. 

A summing up of all these com- 
putations shows that there is a total 
market of about $6,500,000 available. 


Assuming this territory to be an aver- 
age one, Sloane would hope to obtain 
through its various distributors and 
direct a total of $1,630,000; assuming 
that the distributor has been estab. 
lished and has had a volume of from 
$800,000 to $1,000,000. When 4 
distributor has reached a point where 
his sales are equal to the computed 
sales expectancy, he can still further 
expand his market in a number of 
ways. First, the forecast figure of 
$6,500,000 is not a static one. . With 
increasing population and __ ising 
standards of living, the floor covering 
market, too, is increasing. If his ter- 
ritory is not influenced by any local 
extended disturbances, such as floods 
or strikes, he can expect to see his 
market expand. 

Furthermore, the total Sloane figure 
of $1,630,000 is also not. static. 
Sloane policies and advertising on a 
national scale will build a demand, 
part of which will be reflected in the 
growth of this $1,630,000 figure. If 
a distributor renders an economical 
service to the retailers in his territory 
he can rest assured that in his ter- 
ritory at least national averages will 
be exceeded. 

We have found many instances 
where distributors fought for an in- 
crease in sales by over-extending their 
territory. We earnestly recommended 
that each distributor study his terti- 
tory as outlined to the end that he 
might increase his sales within the 
logical distributing area, for by doing 
so he could realize a greater net profit 
a dollar on sales. I believe that my 
example demonstrates that there is 
much opportunity for expansion at 
home. 

(Mr. Platte continues his discussion 
next week with a description of the 


Sloane inventory plan, facts about 


analysis of salesmen’s territories, etc.) 


Chesterfield and Listerine 
“Sponsor” Films 


Two nationally advertised products, 
Chesterfield cigarettes and Listerine, 
have extended their advertising 


“sponsor” one-reel talking pictures, - 


according to an announcement from 
Warner Brothers Industrial Films, Inc. 
These shorts will be shown in the 
1,000 Warner theatres, giving them 
a circulation of 5,000,000, it is esti- 
mated. 
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CapTAIN H. LeEpyaRD TOWLE, formerly 
director of the color and advertising art 
studio of the Fisher Body Corporation and 
previously director of the Duco color ad- 
visory board, has been appointed general 
art director of the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, Inc., Detroit agency. Captain Towle 
has been art director of the H. K. McCann 
Company and Frank Seaman Company, 
New York agencies. GEORGE M. 
Murray, at one time advertising manager 
of Lehn & Fink Products Company, New 
York, and more recently of Murray & Coe, 
Inc., New England advertising agency, has 
become vice-president of Nelson, Duncan 
& Harlow, Inc., succeeding R. L. HARLow, 
inactive for the last two years. The name 
of the organization will shortly be changed 
to Nelson, Duncan & Murray, Inc. . . . 
OrIN S. WERNECKE, for the last three 
years with the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company as eastern advertising representa- 
tive and district marketing counselor, and 
formerly with A. W. Shaw Publishing 
Company, has joined Addison Vars, Inc., 
Buffalo agency, as head of the industrial 
department. . . . Epwarp D. Nix, former- 
ly with George Harrison Phelps, Inc., De- 
troit, is mow an account executive with the 
St. Louis office of the Gardner Advertising 
Company. . . . B. FRANKLIN THEOBALD, 
Jr., has joined Martin-Pilling-Shaw, Inc., 
Philadelphia agency, as an account execu- 
tive. He had been with the copy depart- 
ment of McKlee & Albright there. . . . 
THomas G. SCRUTCHIN has become associ- 
ated with the Reed G. Landis Company, 
Chicago agency, where he will devote his 
time to contract and plan work. Mr. 
Scrutchin has had twenty years of advertis- 
ing and sales work for trade and general 
publications. Oscar S. TYSON, 
president of O. S. Tyson & Company, Inc., 
advertising agency of New York, and re- 
cently appointed an advisory member of 
the committee on business papers of the 
American Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, has been made secretary of the adver- 
tising agency committee of the National 
Industrial Advertising Association, . . . 
STANLEY M. Rosaves has been appointed 
service manager for F. G. Jungblut Com- 
pany, Chicago, electrotypers and _nickel- 
typers. He had been production manager 
for Vanderhoof & Company, agency there. 

Frep A. LA TRAY, for the last five 
years a representative in New York City 
territory of the American Exporter, has 
been appointed New England manager to 
succeed the late RALPH M. BATES. 2 
EpcaR M. HuGues, until recently with R. 
M. Hollingsworth Company, manufacturers 
of Whiz products, and with the Donovan- 
Armstrong Agency of Philadelphia, is now 
with George Moll Advertising, there. . . . 
JAMES STUART MONTGOMERY and J. M. 
Bars have become associated with Critch- 
field & Company, advertising agency, as 
copy director and art director respectively 
of the eastern offices. Mr. Montgomery, 
for the last eleven years, had been asso- 
Clated with the Aitkin-Kynett Company of 
Philadelphia, and Mr. Bars for ten years 
has been an art director in several advertis- 
Ing agencies and department stores in both 
New York and Philadelphia. . . . 
EMMETT V. MAuNn has opened advertising 
Publicity offices in New York. 


f BUSINESS SECTION Lonaconing, Md.—Pop. 2,054 2 


Small Town Merchants 
Are Easy to Reach 


“. . . the average distance 


between the local mer- 
chant and his whole- 
sale house is 26.2 


miles... 2” 


N twenty-nine typical small towns, scat- 

tered through the states of Pennsylvania, 
New York, Virginia, Maryland and West 
Virginia, Grir found that the average dis- 
tance between the local merchant and his 
wholesale house is 26.2 miles—less than an 
hour’s travel. Thus mere mileage can’t pre- 
vent you from quickly and economically 
reaching the small town dealer. 


The Danger Spot 


Your chief danger is possible lack of adver- 
tising support in the small town field. Re- 
member, small town people—merchants and 
consumers alike—do not read metropolitan 
newspapers and magazines to any extent. In 
the twenty-nine towns referred to above, we 
asked one hundred grocers if they read Grit 
regularly and if they thought advertising iu 
Grit would help their turnover. Seventy- 
five replied “yes” to the first question and 
ninety-four said “yes” to the second. 


How GRIT Can Help 


Your advertising in Grit will win dealer sup- 
port and public preference for your goods 
in the small town market between the cities 
and the farms. Send for copy of the “Mar- 
keting Survey of 29 Small Towns.” 


Read Every Week by Over 415,000 Families in 14,000 Small Towns 


Member A. B. C. 


Williamsport, Pa. 
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“Scientific Marketing Formula” 
“aged “p ee Offered in New Study 


for HE Cramer-Krasselt Company, the former sales volume and more 
EVERY KI N D Milwaukee, has worked out a than five times the profit, because they 
gtaphic plan of scientific mar- eliminated unproductive lines. Ap- 
of a keting which may be applied to other manufacturer had a line of 
any business to cut down sales costs thirty-two patterns, of which five 
Porta ble Product —and at the risk of being too obvious, _—_ yielded 80 i cent of the returns. 
let’s add “and to increase profits.” Scattered territories, blind spots, 
This plan is set forth in a study just — costly salesmen’s routes, etc., were a 
m ae issued by them entitled, “A Formula few of the leaks which might have 
erg-Winship ‘ i ff an a 
+ ieee for Scientific Marketing. been stopped by an understanding of 
Barr-Morse Several months before the Cramer- freight and warehousing costs, of 
Typewriters Krasselt investigation, out of which sales potentialities and more _intel- 
grew their formula, Bigelow, Kent, _ ligently planned territory coverage by 
Willard & Company, Inc., sales coun- salesmen. 
selors of Boston, made a survey of The third thin spot investigators 
several hundred businesses. This re- found to be unfamiliarity with compe- 
Berg-Winship Cases : vealed that, whereas cost of labor and tition. Only 4 per cent of the com- 
for Monroe y materials in a year had decreased 5.6 _ panies studied knew their competitors’ 
Calculator Sa per cent, selling expense had mounted sales costs, methods, _ territorial 
33 per cent. strength, quotas, advertising budgets, 
, . product advantages and disadvantages 
Six Marketing Errors —with the inevitable result that sales- 
This report was one of many indicia men designed their own arguments 
for the need of a blanket survey of against competitors. 
industries to bring to light reasons for Point four is Failure to Coordinate 
hevgtiatin San excessive marketing costs. After thir- Sales and Advertising.” Many firms 
designed for Standard | teen months of digging into the sales slapped signs on every fence and cried 
Sewhandy Sewing Machines | records of 104 manufacturers in thir- their wares over every network, but 
teen industrial fields, a reasonably _ a Fo age ~ the 
. accurate picture of the marketing sit- | Orders thus shaken up. Cramerf-Kras- 
Cases by the 100,000 or the — uation ae drawn up. The ie. is selt suggest that advertising agencies 
an outline of six fundamental market- | with expert marketing men should 
ing errors, and an eminently workable effect proper coordination between 
plan for avoiding them. These — sales and advertising plans. 
are: 1. Volume madness, 2. Lack o , 
concentration (territorial and prod- Failure to Follow Through 
Berg-Winship designs the case and | uct), 3. Ignorance of competition, “Lack of Straight-Line Projection” 
aids the manufacturer to whom | 4. Failure to coordinate sales and ad- is failure to establish an objective and 
this is a new problem; Berg-Winship vertising, ys Lack of straight-line pro- to follow through, because of lack of 
builds to specifications to fit every | jection, 6. Failure to know the market. analysis, planning time and five-year 
need—even a price limitation! Berg- | Etror one is called “Volume Mad- —_ advertising programs. The five-year 
Winship cases help sell the product ness’’—a term which might appear plan is being sponsored by such con- 
that’s carried by haad. somewhat extravagant, but which illus- trasting personalities as the chiefs of 
; trations prove an accurate enough the Soviet Union and Sir Henri 
Portable typewriters, health motors, | description of the “'smash-that-record” — Deterding, the oil magnate. 
sewing machines, electrical inmstru- | jdeal with its attendant excessive costs The sixth point of error is failure 
ments, cosmetics, shoes, china, wall | of battering down sales resistance. to know the market—the obvious 
paper—there isn’t an item that’s | Here is more evidence of the ruin remedy for which is a market survey. 
portably-packed that can’t be im- | wrought by optimistic incompetcnts In the words of this survey: The 
proved upon and simplified by Berg- | who, refusing to face the fact of nat- necessity is to make a complete market 
Winship cases. ural demand, pushed their sales analysis so that facts are substituted 
volume to staggering proportions, for hunches; figures for guesswork. 
Send a sample of your product while the mercury of net profit stub- Of course, in doing this, there is never 
or present case and let us sub- bornly slid down. any substitute for common sense. The 
mit ideas and prices. Lack of concentration on profitable analysis must be made competently, to 
items and in profitable territories was clarify rather than to obscure business 
G -WI KK S H found to be the second cause for high facts. Costs must be measured —~ 
B E R j . selling costs. The Swiss mone — <i ges for as — pene 
ee ee ee niture Company tripled profits must be measured against potential. 
PITS STRES + AOS throwing ee mA of nan the A current method for quick visual 
UTICA, N.Y. Moline Plow Company, “obsessed check-up must be created. 
Siatinee atthe with the delusion of bigness,’ fell “These facts, we believe, can be rt 
famous FABER Super Trunks and Cases into receivership, emerged the Moline systematically gathered and so —_ 
Implement Company with one-seventh ly interpreted as to take the guesswor 


Cases that give protection, portabil- 
ity, style to your product. Cases that 
fit present-day travel requirements — 
that make the product look more 
than the price! 
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out of marketing, the danger out of 
competition, the mortality out of busi- 
ness. ‘Ttue it is, that the next ten 
yeats, those companies surviving the 
approaching industrial battle will be 
thoie who brought sound, scientific 
methods to bear upon their marketing 
roblems.”” 

The Master Plan of Scientific Mar- 
keting is not too ponderous a heading 
for such an elaborately and lucidly 
worked out scheme as that suggested 
by Cramer-Krasselt. Three main steps 
in the plan are: 1. Analysis and 
interpretation. 2. Application and co- 
ordination. 3. Observation and im- 
provement of methods installed. 

Appended to these main headings 
are methods, reasons and results, any 
one or more of which might show the 
discerning marketer a solution for his 
own particular difficulties. 

Copies of the survey are available 
to interested executives. Write to 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. —R. M. 


Nation-wide Newspaper 
Drive Doubles Sales 
(Continued from page 375) 


tendency of consumers to loosen their 
purse strings must be encouraged by 
advertising. We must let the people 
know what they can get for their 
money. The need is there and the 
money is there, and there will be still 
more mon¢y in the hands of the peo- 
ple as soon as the movement gets 
under way, for it will mean more em- 
ployment. 

The newspapers of the country 
have rendered remarkable service in 
tecent months by persistently calling 
consumers’ attention to the fact that 
the present is a favorable buying mar- 
ket and by supplying reliable analyses 
of consumers’ needs and of local mar- 
ket conditions. But their appeal to 
the people has necessarily been gen- 
eral; individual manufacturers must 
make the specific application by ad- 
vettising their products at attractive 
prices and on favorable terms. 

There is good reason to believe that 
there is now an actual shortage of 
many lines of goods as compared with 
4 normal market, and that if we suc- 
ceed in bringing about a sudden re- 
covery from the recent lassitude of 
business, there will be a great scram- 
ble for merchandise. 

I think we have learned our lesson 
and I am sure that the swing from 
usiNess pessimism to a constructive 
optimism has already begun. 


The New York office of the Caples Com- 
Pany, advertising agency, is now at 230 
Park Avenue. 


LETT TT 
HERE’S 
LJ] || Your Market 


WIE 5199200 P.,. Capita 
TO SPEND... 


. . . Syracuse ... a rich 
market . . . 10th city in all 
the United States for per 
capita money to spend... 
$1,282.00. 

Central New York’s only 
morning newspaper . . . The 
Post-Standard . . . efficiently 
and economically covers this 
enormous wealth in this (not 
to be overlooked) market 
most effectively. Our repre- 
sentatives will give you the 
true picture and its possi- 
bilities. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT BOSTON 
CHICAGO a ae. P2 SAN FRANCISCO 
PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES 
Representatives 
Daily over 60,000 Sunday over 70,000 


Advertising and Selling Abroad 


By F. R. ELDRIDGE 


Executive Vice-President American Manufacturers’ Export Association 


One of the country’s leading authorities on export merchandising explains 
—for American manufacturers, exporters and export advertisers—how to 
get their goods before the buying public in every section of the world. 


The ways to approach a fresh foreign market, the proved methods for 
getting dealers to handle your product, the systems in use for getting neces- 
sary sales information, the fundamentals of export advertising, are among 
the topics covered in this book. 


Price $3.50. Remittance must accompany order. 
Book Service 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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100 MEMO 
with $1 
worth of Ww.’ 

Fi I m i ~ 
HERE’S A CAMERA to take everywhere. 
On a trip... to business. For the Memo 
fits the pocket easily, takes 50 pictures with 
one 50-cent film, and gets everything with 
amazing ease and convenience. Direct- 
vision view-finder locates the subject in- 
stantly. A twick of the thumb advances 
the film. Wonderful for close-up portraits 
as well as landscapes. Memo pictures on 
paper actual size are perfect for illustra- 
ting notebook or letters, enlarged they are 
clear, inexpensive records for the album, 
and, best of all, they can be shown on the 
screen for homeentertainmentor illustrat- 

ing lectures and salestalks. The 
Memo is a different idea in 
still-film cameras, offering 
new economy and 


scope in picture- 
taking. Price $20. 


‘0 See it at your dealer’s, 
or mail the coupon 
below for free interest- 
ing Memo literature. 


AGFA ANSCO OF BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Please send me free 56-page Memo handbook 


Nama 


Addr 


rePare you stop- 

jing, Hotel Syracuse?” 

“This is the general greet- 

ing from local customers 
to visiting salesmen. 


A distinguished tem- 
porary address. 

600 outside rooms—each with 
beth. $3.00 up. 


ROY P. BRAINARD 
Managing Director 


POWERS HOTEL, Rochester, N. ¥ 
Under Same Management 


SYRACUSE, Nev. 


ori QO OS | A 


COMMERCE 
PHOTO-PRINT CORP 


42 Broadway 33West42%St 80Maiden Lene 
Tel LONsgacre 8645 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


I. Miller Aids Actors; 
Stars Sell Shoes 


In recognition of the fact that 
‘members of the theatrical pro- 
fession have always given their 
time gratuitously to worthy 
causes and movements,” the I. 
Miller shoe stores in the New 
York metropolitan area will set 
aside 10 per cent of their sales, 
“until an appreciable sum has 
been realized,” for the Actors’ 
Fund for the unemployed in that 
profession. 

A number of stars of the stage 
and screen are acting as sales 
supervisors, hosts and hostesses 
during the campaign—among 
them Laurette Taylor, Jacob 
Ben-Ami, Fannie Brice, George 
Jessel, Ethel Merman, William 
Kent, Helen Menken, Ernest 
Glendinning, Sylvia Field and 
Ralph Morgan. 


Creameries May Merge; 
$40,000,000 Volume 


The consolidation of the leading co- 
operative creameries of the Pacific 
coast, with an annual sales volume of 
$40,000,000, is being contemplated as 
a move toward better marketing facili- 
ties and as a means of receiving finan- 
cial aid from the Federal Farm Board. 
The three largest groups involved in 
the merger are the United Dairymen’s 
Association, Washington, the Inter- 
state Dairymen’s Association, Oregon, 
and the Challenge Cream & Butter As- 
sociation, California. 

Assisting in the negotiations for the 
merger are William A. Schoenfeld, 
regional director of the Federal Farm 
Board, and William F. Schilling, mem- 
ber of the board in charge of dairy 
and poultry products. 


El Mundo Not Yet in A. B. C. 


A news item in the November 15 issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT mentioned that E/ 
Mundo of Havana has become the first 
Cuban paper to be admitted to member- 
ship in the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
This item, which was sent to SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT by a representative of the paper, 
is not yet true. 


McCann-Erickson Move 


New York offices of McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., recently formed by the merger of H. 
K. McCann Company and Erickson Com- 
pany, are now located on the twelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth floors of 285 
Madison Avenue. 


Announce Aluminum Wires 

General Cable Corporation, New York, is 
introducing a line of insulated aluminum 
‘wires and cables under the name Alectral. 


i. 


GERBER’sS Propucts Division, of Fremont 
Canning Company, Fremont, Michigan, 
“ABC” Strained Vegetables for babies, to 
the Gardner Advertising Company, §. 
Louis. Effective February 1, 1931. — 


R. B, Davis Company, Hoboken, New 
Jersey, baking powder, to Redfield-Coupe, 
Inc., New York City. Radio broadcasting, 
TRAUB MANUFACTURING COMPANY, De. 
troit, wedding, engagement and gift rings, 
to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., New York 
office. 


West ELecrric Harr CuRLER Corpora: 
TION, Philadelphia, electric hair curlers and 
water wavers, to Martin-Pilling-Shaw, Inc., 
there. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, Milwaukee, to 
Klau-Van _ Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, 
Inc., Newspapers, magazines and direct 
mail. 


BASTIAN-BLESSING COMPANY, Chicago, 
soda fountain equipment division, to the 
Cramer-Krasselt Company, Milwaukee. 


SCHANZ, INc., New York City, tailors of 
custom and ready-to-wear clothes, to Conk- 
lin-Mann, Inc., there. Local newspapers. 


SULLOWAY MiILLs, Franklin, New Hamp- 
shire, Franklin and Sulloway hosiery, to 
Cleveland & Shaw, Inc., New York City. 


CLraup S. GorDON Company, Chicago, 
pyrometer engineers and manufacturers, to 
Hurja, Chase & Hooker, Inc., there. Direct 
mail and trade magazines. 


KimBLE ELecrric COMPANY, Chicago, 
electric motors and electrical specialties, to 
George J. Kirkgasser & Company there. 
Effective January 1, 1931. 


STEDMAN RUBBER FLOORING COMPANY, 
South Braintree, Massachusetts, to H. B. 
Humphrey, Boston. Architectural and trade 
magazines. 


Hote, BrApForD, Boston (formerly Elks 
Hotel), to the Kenyon Company there. 
Magazines, college and hotel publications 
and New York dailies, 


Boyp-WELSH SHOE CoMPANYy, St. Louis, 
Peacock shoes, to the Hazard Advertising 
Corporation, New York. 


BorDEN SALES CoMPANy, INC., New 
York, Borden’s Evaporated Milk, Borden's 
Malted Milk, Borden’s Caramels, and all 
products of its cheese division, to Young 
& Rubicam, Inc., there. Effective Januaty 
1, 1951. 


ERIE STEEL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY: 
Erie, Pennsylvania, designers, manufacturers 
and erectors, to Robinsor-Eschnet Advet- 
tising Agency, there. 


GENERAL _ FIREPROOFING COMPANY, 
Youngstown, Ohio, metal office equipment 
and supplies, to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
New York, 
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Tracing Your Wholesale Trade 


(Continued from page 377) 


of small town dealers for nationally ad- 
vertised dyes. 


No. Times 
Brand Mentioned Rating 
Nationally Advertised ... 51 106 
Private or Sectional...... 4 9 


This preference is similarly largely dis- 
tributed among four brands, with Rit lead- 
ing the list. 


No. Times 
Brand Mentioned Raung 
tea racieVudieas 15 341/, 
WHARTON ons, ac olaieanm eases 10 23 
INTO {6-2 5 uke ole cieceierersrens 9 21 
2 hins nese eewue 14 2014 


Sunset, a nationally advertised brand had 
7. The scores for three private and sec- 
tional brands were negligible. 


Antiseptics 

Once again, in antiseptics, nationally ad- 
vertised brands surpass private and _ sec- 
tional brands by a very great margin. 


No. Times 
Brand ' Mentioned Rating 
Nationally Advertised ... 40 92 
Private or Sectional...... 7 12 


The excellence of the former's score is 
due in great measure to the leadership of 
Listerine, which registered more than half 


of the total. 
No. Times 


Brand Mentioned Rating 
MRS spa iis deer ae Bice 19 56 
BAUUEES 5S es caw aisreven, Aims 9 7 
BRS eter siecereioucrs cresronienst« 5 9 


Zonite, 6, and Glyco Thymolin, 4, came 
next; although seven private brands were 
named, none scored more than two points. 


Tooth Brushes 


In tooth brushes there appears to be one 
more decided preference for nationally ad- 


vertised brands. 
No. Times 


: Brand Mentioned Rating 
Nationally Advertised ... 43 101 
Private or Sectional...... 6 a 


_The limitation of the patronage of na- 
tionally advertised brands to practically 
two lines is very definite. 


No. Times 
Brand Mentioned Rating 
ee ee 20 52144 
| re 19 44, 


Tek, 3, the last one in this group to 
score, did not score as high as Pycope 4, 
a sectional brand. Other sectional brands 
were negligible. 


Shampoos 


In shampoos, the final article upon which 
tesponses were obtained from drug jobbers, 
we find nationally advertised brands still 
far in the lead 

No. Times 


. Brand Mentioned Rating 
Nationally Advertised ... 42 92 
Private or Sectional... ... 4 7 


_ Of the eleven brands named in the na- 
tionally advertised group, Mulsified Coco- 
nut Oil is apparently the favorite, although 
several others also have excellent fol- 
lowings, 


No. Times 
Brand Mentioned Rating 
Mulsified Coconut Oil ... 12 34 
AGNES 5/2654 eed 7 18 
Mitek Berea woe hehe caus a 15 


The others next in order, were Golden 
Glint, 8; Wildroot, 4; Watson's Coconut 
Oil 4. No Private or sectional brands 
were outstanding. 

Therefore, it will be clearly recognized 
that nationally advertised brands are well 
in the lead. The total scores for nationally 
advertised versus private or sectional brands 
are as follows: 


No. Times 


Brand ; Mentioned Rating 
Nationally Advertised .. .600 1,278 
Private or Sectional...... 97 183 


This would appear to be pretty complete 
evidence of the small town retailer as a 
buyer of nationally advertised drug and 
toilet products 


Sales Management Weekly 
Index to Motor Activity 


(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 
equals 100) 


Year 1930 Year 1929 
Sepe.G .... GS Sepe.7 .... 199 
Sept. 13 ... 89 Sept. 14... 142 
Sept. 20... 87 Sept. 21... 140 
Sept. 27... SF Sept. 26... 137 
Ot. 4 ..1.. Ges .... 
Ge... @ Ge 12 ... 14 
Oct. 18 ... 82 (Oe 19 ..: 14 
Oa 25... @& Gah 2%... 199 
Mw) .... 2 Beg .... 
Nov. 8 .... 83 Nov.9.... 103 
Nov. 15... 83 Nov. 16... 103 
Nov. 22... 83 Nov. 23... 100 
Nov. 29 ... 82 Nov. 30.... 98 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index of 
Motor Activity is based cannot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 

The principal factor involved is that of 
factory consumption, the data being used 
along this line involving approximately 25 
per cent of the total production of the 
motor car industry. Inasmuch as produc- 
tion of automobiles is adjusted to retail 
sales at relatively short intervals of time, 
this index really portrays to some extent 
the trend of motor car retail sales as well 
as of motor car production. The volume 
of business transacted by the automotive 
industry, including its tremendous consump- 
tion of many and varied types of products 
as glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, etc., 
gives this index of motor activity much sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness of the country at large. The fact 
that it can be obtained weekly also con- 
tributes to making it one of the most valu- 
able indices to general business conditions 
that have been thus far developed. 


greater 
Newarkers 
are 
Open-pursed 


Business in Newark — the 
metropolis of northern 
New Jersey—leans heavil 
on the NEWARK EVE- 
NING NEWS because it 
is the ONE newspaper 
Greater Newarkers want 
—and buy. 


90% of its plus 157,000 
reader family have the 
NEWS delivered to their 
homes daily. They want 
to read it — carefully, 
leisurely — every page, 
thoroughly. And what 
merchant. does not know 
the influence of the home 
newspaper? 


Retail business in Newark 
is active. Department 
store sales are mounting 
steadily, while inventories 
are decreasing. This group 
places almost twice as 
much advertising in the 
NEWS as in the second 
Newark paper. They 
KNOW the one news- 
paper whose sales influ- 
ence opens the purse 
strings of Greater New- 
arkers. 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business & Advertising Mgr. 
215-221 Market Street 
Newark, New Jersey 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE 
General Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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This Map Shows 
“The New York 
City Milk Shed” 


NEW YORK 
ll W. 42nd St. 
R.L.Culver, Bus. Mgr. 


Phone: Pennsylvania 4769 


CHICAGO 


Phone: State 3652 


10S. La Salle St. 
John D. Ross . 


Ss BARA DS EME N FT 


“A Family Affair” 


“The old idea of a farmers’ cooper- 
ative,” says Alexander Legge, Chair- 
man of the Federal Farm Board, 
“was that it should be of, by and for 
men only. Now, we are discovering 
that it must be a family affair.” 


Through the Home Department of 
the Dairymen’s League Coop- 
erative Association, 45,000 
farm women are being rallied 
to the support of cooperation. 

Contact is maintained with 
these women through 581 


local leaders who conduct edu- 
cational programs. 


All of these women look upon 
the Dairymen’s League News as their 
own paper edited in the interest of 
their families. 


An advertisement in the columns 
of the Dairymen’s League News re- 
ceives more than usual attention. 


Write for Sample Copy and Rate Card 


DAIBY MEN'S 


eague 


NEWS 


“THE DAIRY PAPER OF THE 
NEW YORK CITY MILK SHED” 


ROFESSIONAL women 

realize the necessity for a 
winter journey even before they 
plan their spring and summer 
vacations. There are several 
thousand executives serving on 
the coast to coast staff of the 
Y. W.C. A. Their duties com- 
pel them to travel, but they also 
seek refreshment in change. 


ELL them where and how 
to arrange pleasurable tours 


in the January Travel Number 
of 


The Womans Press 


National official magazine of the 
Heten B. LEAVENS,Advertising Manager 
Plaza 4700 


600 Lexington Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


The more you do 
with 
The MULTIGRAPH 
The more you can do 
with 
your business dollar 


FOR SELECTIVE SELLING 
PRINTING 
DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES 
COMPANY 


1832 East 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


THE MULTIGRAPH SALES CO., LTD. 
137 Wellington St., West, Toronto, Ont. 
(or consult your telephone directory) 
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Men, Machines and 
Purchasing Power 
(Continued from page 371) 


parts that, in a sense, each man’s busi- 
ness is everybody’s business, the 
change will begin. If men begin to 
see that the old theory of business as 
a conglomeration of dog-fights is no 
longer good enough for the present 
day, then perhaps they will see that 
they dare not go on forever conduct- 
ing business, not caring how produc- 
tion methods affect producers. For 
the producers are the consumers. 
Speaking broadly, the whole body of 
makers and the whole body of buyers 
are one and the same. Whatever 
affects the first affects the second. 
Business, then, must be seen not as a 
group of private rackets, but as a vast 
mechanism of innumerable delicate 
interdependent parts. 

Of course, such talk is largely non- 
sense to the typical business man; but 
let us suppose that the United States 
Chamber of Commerce or some other 
authority had the vision to see, and 
the power to enforce, a new set of 
business principles. One of these 
would undoubtedly be based on the 
indisputable truth that it is better to 
have many persons working at high 
wages than few working at low wages. 
This would very likely work out prac- 
tically in some such a plan as Ford's 
proposed five-day week with six days’ 
pay. Of course, this move would 
raise costs of production; but high 
costs and plenty of sales are better 
than low costs and no sales. When 
we have built machines so that ten 
men shall do the work a hundred used 
to do, who will have any money to 
buy the goods? And what, then, will 
be the good of scientific production? 

I put forward these statements in 
the simple belief that they are (1) 
actual statements of fact, (2) quite 
indisputable and (3) very important. 
What will be done I am not enough 
of a seer to tell. I do believe indeed 
that society will find ways of adapting 
itself to changes in the economic pat- 
tern. If society, however, is to do 
this before it begins to totter under 
the storm, business men must learn to 
think in terms broader than those of 
the private racket. And the object of 
a discussion like this one is to speed 
the coming of that thought. 


Underwood & Underwood, New York, has 
developed a new process of combined 
photography and printing, which is &x 
pected to reduce the cost of photographic 
displays. The product is said to be al- 
most indistinguishable from a “glossy 
print, and photographs may be reproduced 
on any stock from tissue thinness to ply- 


board. 
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Survey of Surveys 
(Continued from page 362) 


affects the lives and actions of all classes 
of people in all other cities. 

“2, X-City residents are more homo- 
geneous than the residents of the average 
city. ‘They have more interests that are 
parallel. They use freely all the means of 
modern communication to keep them in 
touch. Having interests in so many differ- 
ent parts of the country, they become citi- 
zens of the nation—and one national daily 
newspaper naturally becomes the dominant 
newspaper for them. 

“3, The United States Daily is the 
home-town newspaper of X-City. Ninety- 
nine and a half per cent carrier delivered, 
it is read every business day by 120,000 
X-City residents. 

“4, X-City residents have a double buy- 
ing capacity: 

(A) As heads of families they domi- 
nate the buying in the most luxurious 
homes in the country—and their money 
pays the bills. 

(B) As heads of businesses they rep- 
resent the final authority before which the 
great purchasing of business must pass in 
review for final okeh. 

“5, Both as heads of comfortable 
families and as heads of businesses, these 
residents of X-City are hard to get at 
through the ordinary channels. The United 
States Daily—their home-town newspaper 
—gives them so definitely the kind of im- 
portant news they want that their demands 
today can only be met by sending them 
more than a million copies a month. 

“6. Now for the first time you may 
have newspaper advertising space reaching 
exclusively the informal leaders of the 
country—the well-to-do homes—the larger 
businesses. 

“7, X-City’s market is a market of 
money and power. The United States 
Daily is the only single newspaper domi- 
nating X-City. 

"8. The New Economy. The lowest 
milline rate for such a class market in the 
entire publishing field today.” 

This is the essence of the ‘““X-City’”’ story. 
And although we have filled the column 
to overflowing we haven't touched any 
but the highest of the high spots of 
its contents. It is an able presenta- 
tion of an interesting story—well thought 
out and handsomely jacketed. But, like 
many newspaper stories, far more elab- 
orate than it should be—a_ veritable 
year's United States Daily promotion rolled 
into one handsomely designed but patently 
“heavy” volume. It could have been done 
with half the paper poundage if both sides 
of the page had been used and would 
have thereby gained the heartfelt gratitude 
of many a space buyer whose already 
choked and groaning files mutely urge con- 
densation and conciseness in publishers’ 
Promotion. But despite its occasional al- 
most tearful generalities,tt and its size, it 
deserves and will have (if for no other 
teason than the completeness of the pic- 
ture it gives of the U. S. Daily and its 
market) a prominent place in those files. 
Available direct from Victor Whitlock, 
United States Daily, Washington, D. C. 


+t One page describes ‘‘X-City at the table’’ 
4s follows: “When X-City sits down to the dining 
table a royal repast is waiting. ‘X-City’ can 
afford to consider its palate first and its purse 
atterward, From caviar to casaba it chooses the 
est. This is an excellent sample of modern 
organ-stop copy, but to attempt to feed it to 
Peonle in the copy-writing business is like force- 


feeding a chef on his entire gamut of sauces at 
One sitting. 
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CATALOG 
of BURCO 


Loose-Leaf Devices 


RESH from the bindery—the 

1930-1931 Burco catalog of 
Loose-Leaf Devices. Contains 
information on the complete 
Burco line; including Visual 
Selling binders. Catalog mailed 
free upon request to sales, adver- 
tising and purchasing executives. 


72 pages of half-tone illustrations and 

descriptions of a quality line of Loose- 

Leaf binders. Catalog is bound in a rich 

red and black cover color-decorated by 
the Burk-Arrt Process. 


THE BURKHARDT COMPANY 


545 W. Larned Street 


Detroit, Michigan 


» ++. as an indication of the 
huge buying power of a market 
which no manufacturer can 
afford to overlook—profitably. 


WwW 


$27,423,019.00 


is spent 
annually for 


AUTOMOBILES 


AND AUTO 
ACCESSORIES 


by readers of 


Che 
Cohwubius Dispatch 


—Always First in Ohio 


Net-Paid Circulation 


127,135 


Py urs 
PUNCH 


IN YOUR SALES 
PROMOTION ee 


In their most successful cam- 
paigns, leading national adver- 
tisers are including imprinted 
toy balloons—PLUS a “Per- 
fect” sales promotion plan. 
More than ten years experience 
proves that it pays. 

“Perfect” service includes com- 
plete execution of a plan built 
to fit your particular sales pro- 
gram. If your product is re- 
tailed through dealers, we can 
help your dealers boost sales. 


Write for the facts. They’re 


interesting. 


THE PERFECT RUBBER CO. 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Est. 1919 
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Foreign Trade 


Foreign Trade, by Grover G. Hueb- 
ner, professor of commerce and transporta- 
tion, and Roland L. Kramer, assistant 
professor of commerce and transportation, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania, is a complete 
manual on trade promotion, business or- 
ganization, buying and selling, finance, 
credits and collections, legal protection, 
trade and practices, and transportation in 
foreign merchandising. 

Part I is devoted entirely to the general 
principles governing international com- 
merce; Part II to general methods of 
foreign trade promotion by government and 
private agencies; Part III to the prevailing 
export and import trading organizations; 
Part IV to financial practices in foreign 
trade; and Part V to export and import 
trade methods and technique. A study of 
the import trade as well as the export 
trade is included throughout the volume. 

It also includes a full account of the 
new tariff as well as a chapter on the 
Customs service in which all changes 
brought about by the Customs Service Act 
are recorded, 

The authors made this book particularly 
valuable to readers who desire to make 
more intensive study of the subjects treated 
by giving carefully prepared collateral 
readings at the end of each of the forty- 
nine chapters. D. Appleton & Company, 
35 West Thirty-second Street, New York. 
$5.00. (805 pages.) 

Foreign Commerce and Navigation \of 
the United States—Volume I. This is 
the first of the two volumes issued yearly 
by the Department of Commerce on the 
commerce and navigation of the United 
States with foreign countries. It contains 
the usual but highly valuable statistical 
table showing exports and imports by 
countries and customs districts, in-transit 
and transshipment trade, imported merchan- 
dise entered for consumption and drawback 
paid by articles. Practically all of this 
huge (nine and one-half by twelve inches) 
book’s 585 pages are devoted to statistics. 
Starting with eighty-seven pages of sum- 
mary tables, showing comparative figures 
by years from 1910 to 1929, with subjects 
treated in the subsequent pages, it is fol- 
lowed by 498 pages of statistics, broken 
down into ten tables: I, Exports and im- 
ports of gold and silver; II, Exports and 
imports of merchandise; III, Exports of 
domestic merchandise; IV, General imports 
of merchandise; V, Exports of domestic 
merchandise; VI, General imports of mer- 
chandise; VII, Exports of foreign merchan- 
dise; VIII, In-transit and transshipment 
trade; IX, Imported merchandise entered 
for consumption in the United States; X, 
Drawback paid manufactured articles ex- 
ported from the United States. Available 
from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. $1.50. (585 pages.) 


New Seattle Medium 


The Shopping Guide, third free distribu- 
tion advertising paper in Seattle, made its 
debut recently with a guaranteed home 
circulation of 75,000. The other papers 
are Shopping News and Buyer’s Guide— 
the former owned and operated by larger 
stores there. In charge of the new venture 
are J. M. Finley, of Finley Sales Service, 
advertising specialists; H. C. Pigott, vice- 
president and publisher; Howard R. Smith, 
of a firm of advertising specialists bearing 
his name, secretary; and Louie J. Anton- 
sen, Antonsen Distributing Service, treas- 
urer, 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. he undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
<a confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty- 
one years. Send only name and address for details. 

. _W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


CATALOG COMPILER AND SALESMAN— 
15 years’ experience with Hardware Mill Supply 
and Automotive jobbers; 10 years’ with large 
printer; able to manage large catalog department. 
Address Box 271, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


EXPERIENCED SALES MANAGER IN FUR- 
niture and hardware field is available January 1. 
Has successfully directed a national sales force 
and personally knows the key men of jobbers, 
department stores, premium organizations, etc. 


Single, 45, and a real opportunity for the future 
with profit sharing arrangement, is more important 
than the initial salary. Address W. W. B, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 333 North Michigan Avenue. 
Chicago, Ill. ‘ 


DIRECT MAIL 


A LIVE HOUSE ORGAN TELLING THE 
right merchandising story to your distributors js 
the cheapest form of advertising insurance. Our 
100 correspondents are trained to get information 
your trade requires. Let house organ experts solve 
the problem. Complete details furnished on te. 
quest. J. J. Berliner & Staff, 1123 Broadway, New 
York; N. ¥. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
our clients. This distributor took on a new s 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex. 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation. 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years’ 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam. 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co, 
cones C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
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